
STRATEGIES 
AT FOREST HILLS 




“Did something terrible happen to Armstrong Tessera Corlon floors?’^ 

“No, m\' clear Watson. The fact that you have fcnmd a little phalanx of f^rey vinyl 
cliips and I have found a somewliat-larger-thaii-avcrage green one merely demonstrates the cunning 
of the designers. In this mass-i)roduction, look-alike world, the irregularity of Tessera, tlie randomness 
of it, is a breath of fresh air. It’s elementary. See what I mean, Watson i'” 

Send for a free sam])Ic and insi)ect Te.sscra’s novel non-conformities for yourself. Just write to 
Armstrong, UlUf) Weston lid., Lancaster, Ta. In Canada, Dept. i)l-S, 15t)X 919, Montreal, P.CL 

Tessera Corlon is one of the famous (AyTTistrong | vinyl| floors 




LIBERTY MUTUAL 

the company that stands by you 


Accidents like this are caused by impatient “if-only’* 

DRIVERS. They set off chain reactions to bring grief and 
loss to many. If you’re a victim — and a Liberty Mutual 
policyholder — here’s how the company stands by you. 
■ Liberty claimsmen — career men with the company — 
take photographs and measure skid marks at the accident 
scene. Whenever possible, they appraise the damage to all 
cars, check for mechanical defects in the car or cars that 
hit yours: poor brakes, bald tires, faulty wipers. They lo- 
cate and interview eyewitnesses, even though these may 


be scattered across the breadth of America. They obtain 
reports from repair shops and police, from doctors and 
hospitals. They check loss of wages. They produce all this 
and more for the attorney to work with in defending 
you. ■ If the case goes against you, Liberty pays court 
costs, legal fees and any judgment up to the limit of your 
policy. ■ Liberty Mutual is a direct-dealing, mutual com- 
pany with facilities to handle complicated cases like this 
in stride. Look us up. We have been insuring 
careful drivers at low cost for over 40 years. 



LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY • LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY • HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 




Mayfield Clothes for America’s best-pressed men 

(Kodel builds the press right into the suit) 


After busy hours at your office, you’ll still be looking crisp and creased... ready to visit your club for a game 
of billiards. Kodel is what keeps the suit in shape. This stay-fresh fiber never relaxes... continues to perform 
superbly in your suit. A fine blend by J. P. Stevens of 55% Kodel polyester, 45% wool , in an ideal weight for 
comfort. Comes in brown, blue, gray, olive. About $55. 

Kodel is the trademark for Eastman polyester fiber. Only the fiber is made by Eastman, not the fabric or suit shown here. 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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Next week 


The modern trcttsiire liunier is 
a skilled and serious workman 
who may slari out looking lor 
pieces oTeight but is happy in 
the end if he manages to come 
home with a rtisiy cannon ball. 


Although binoculars have long 
been usetl by sailors and race- 
goers, seven pages of pictures 
show glasses are a boon for 
all sports spectators — shiri- 
slccvctl or fashionably dressed. 


The U.S. Amateur Champion. 
Deane Beman, who may well 
become a millionaire one day 
soon, is by far the most success- 
ful of a new breed of golfer 
— the businessman-amateur. 
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Athlete's Foot knows no age, sex, or season. Anyone in your 
family can be a carrier or victim. To be safe, spray away infec- 
tion and spray on protection instantly with new push-button 
ATHA-SPRAY2 It relieves itching and burning immediately, 
reduces healing time, and prevents new infection. It is gentle, 
safe, quick-drying, stainless. The spill-proof container works 
easily from any angle, minimizes mess and danger of spreading 
infection. ATHA-SPRAY is the modem way to fast and lasting 
safety for all the family! At your drugstore $1.89 
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Ten times faster than raking 

The old “rake and basket" way of getting up fall 
leaves is tiring and time-consuming. Treat your lawn 
and yourself to a Parker Sweeper. It's ten times 
fasterthan raking ! And in spring and summer, your 
Parker's the ideal way to get up grass clippings, 
clumps, twigs, other debris. It gives you a cleaner, 
healthier, more beautiful lawn all year 'round; 

Your lawn needs a lift. Pick it up with a Parker; 

9 models: manual, motorized and trailer. 



Parker sweeper 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Stalil-lirban chooses Greenwood’s Gardiners Bay all- 

combed cotton, mercerized, 2x1 poplin for this “Sir Jac” pile-lined, 
bloused jacket. Why Greenwood? Because Siahl-Urban knows that 
back of every yard of Greenwood fabric is chat dedicalioit to the 
finest quality ... the best performance. In rugged outdoor wear, 
Greenwood's Gardiners Bay brings style aitd quality to the most 


active sportsman. It’s treated tor water-rcpellcncy with Du Pom’s 
Zelan®. It’s weather-resistant, and washable. . . and it always adds up 
to 100% Greenwood quality. 


Greenwood Mills. Inr., Ill West 40lh Street, New York 18. New York. Jacket shown: body 
lined with Orlon^f, Diil’uiu’s acrylic pile; (piilted sleeve lining. Laminated knit tollnr; knit 
cnll.s; zijjper closure. Ueige, CUay, Medium Green, CUainshcll. Men’s sizes 3G to 4r), about 
S13-9.'> reuiil. Youths' sizes 8 to 20, about -St 1,95 retail. Ai line stores everywhere; Stahl-Urban 
t:o.. Umpire State lUdg., New York 1. N. Y. 



Cop/rigM, Giecnnood Mills, Inc, ISbl 


GOLF 

EVENTS 


Major lournaments through October 12 


SEPTEMBER 1-2 

Walker Cup Match, U.S. vs. Great 
Britain. Seattle Golf Club, Seattle. 

SEPTEMBER 1-4 

Dallas Open Invitational, $30,000, 
Oak Cliff Country Club, Dallas. 

SEPTEMBER 7-10 

Denver Open Invitational. $25,000, 
Meadow Hill Country Club, Denver. 

SEPTEMBER 11-16 

USGA Amateur. Pebble Beach Golf 
Links, Del Monte Golf and Country 
Club, Pebble Beach, Calif. 

SEPTEMBER 14-17 

Greater Seattle Open, $25,000, Broad- 
moor Golf Club, Seattle. 

SEPTEMBER 21-24 

I’ortland Open, $25,000, Columbia 
Edgewater Golf Club, Portland, Ore. 

SEPTEMBER 22-24 

l.PGA Sacramento Valley Ladies' 
Open, $8,500, Del Paso Country Club, 
Sacramento. 

SEPTEMBER 26-28 

U.S. Senior Women's Golf Associa- 
tion Championship, Westchester 
Country Club. Rye, N.Y. 

SEPTEMBER 2e-OCTOBER 1 

Bakersfield Open, $25,000. Bakers- 
field Country Club, Bakersfield, Calif. 

LPGA San Diego Open, 58,500. Mis- 
sion Valley Country Club, San Diego. 

OCTOBER 2-7 

USGA Senior Amateur, Southern 
Hills Country Club, Tulsa. 

OCTOBER 6-S 

LPGA Bill Brannin’s Swing Parade, 
$7,500, Four Hills Country Club, 
Albuquerque. 

OCTOBER 12-15 

Ontario Open, $20,000, Ontario Mu- 
nicipal Golf and Country Club, On- 
tario, Calif. 

LPGA Championship, 5)5,000, Star- 
dust Country Club, Las Vegas. end 
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NOW-FROM NATIONWIDE INSURANCE: this 
handsome, all-new, 33-page booklet showing rarely- 
seen Currier and Ives prints of the Civil War— repro- 
duced from originals in Nationwide’s Currier and 
Ives collection. Its text was prepared by Richard B, 
Harweil, noted Civil War historian, scholar and au- 
thor, whose new book, “The War They Fought,” has 
been described by the Saturday Review as "an abso- 
lute must for any Civil War or U.S. history enthusi- 
ast.” You’ll find Nationwide's new booklet a “must,” 
too— and a complimentary copy is yours for the 
asking. Just send us the coupon at right, and we'll 
send it to you by return mail. There’s no obligation. 



Nationnide Mutual Insurance Cumpanyi Nationwide Lite Insurance Company 
Nationwide Mutual Fire Insurance Company, home olllce: ColumOus, Ohio 


Nationwide Insurance, privileged to cooperate with 
the Civil War Centennial Commission, also has avail- 
able a 16-mm.. full-color motion picture of the Currier 
and Ives Civil War prints in its collection. If you would 
like to borrow this film, at no charge, for showings to 
school, civic and other interested groups, Just drop 
a card to Nationwide, Dept. M, Columbus 16, Ohio. 



NATIONWIDE INSURANCE, Dept. M. 

246 North High St., Columtius 16, Ohio 

Please send me my free copy of Nationwide's new booklet, 

“THE WAR," with rarely-seen illustrations by Currier and Ives. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY COUNTY STATE I 

SI-9 I 
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Brand New! 
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Washed 50 times, still the same size I 


If you like everything about wool socks, except the way 
they shrink— buy a pair of Adler SC’s.* The Adler 
Shrink Control process makes every pair of SC’s stay 
their original size, no matter how or how often they're 
washed. That's why Adler gives you a money-back 
guarantee against shrinkage. 


Adler SC’s, in men’s, women’s and children's sizes, 
are available in white and 12 other solid colors. 
You’ll find them at fine stores in your area or write: 
The Adler Company, Box 
Sl-941, Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 

*Shrink Controlled 
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Get the Jotter 
made by Parker 
with the T'Ball 


Isds ULTU-tol 

'arCfikcr^Xfi W^L/i-Xv^Q ci-0-<aJVA 


The reason: Parker’s exclusive, 
textured TBall. It bites through the 
slick spots and puts down a clean, 
decisive line without effort. 


This pen acts, looks and lasls like a Parker. 

Writes up to jive times longer than ordinary pens. 

Choice of 4 points [extra fine, fine, medium and broad) 

Parker T*Ball Jotter *128 

Cpi PARKER - cUnker of the H orld's most 


ued pens 



Bart Starr puts grease on his face...^ 


Blackened grease under each eye cuts down glare, helps Green Bay's top-notch quarterback find 
his man with a sizzling pass. But when Bart Starr looks for a hair tonic— no greasy kid-stuff for 
him. He goes for Vitalis® with V-7*, the remarkable new greaseless grooming discovery. Vitalis does 



but never on his hair! 


(Vitalis keeps his hair neat all day without grease) 


everything you want a hair tonic to do. It fights embarrassing dandruff, prevents dryness, 
and best of ail, keeps your hair neat all day without grease . Try the Vitalis “60-Second 
Workout.” Your scalp will feel great, your hair will look great. Get Vitalis with V-7 today! 




SCORECARD 


GETTING READY, MAYBE 

ll now seems Floyd Patterson will fight 
Tom McNceley on Monday. November 
13 in the green and gloomy Boston 
Garden. Originally the light had been 
scheduled for late September, then ’’def- 
initely” for October 23, but Champion- 
ship Sports Inc., the promoters, now 
don't want to book Patterson-McNeeley 
too close to the middleweight title fight 
between Terry Downes and Paul Pender 
on September 23, also in Boston. 

Boston hasn't been the site of a heavy- 
weight championship since Joe Louis 
dispatched Al McCoy in six rounds in 
1940, in 1940. however, the drawing 
power of Louis attracted 13,325 to the 
Boston Garden at a $10 top (capacity 
14.000), even though Louis was favored 
at 20 to I. McNeeley is virtually un- 
known — his last win was over one Kitonc 
Lave of the Friendly Islands - -but Cham- 
pionship Sports is planning to charge 
$100 top. This would seem to indicate a 
belief that Boston fight fans arc cither 
10 times as rich or 10 times as stupid as 
they were in 1940 — or, hopefully, both. 

HAVING A BALL 

Controversy over the liveliness of major 
league baseballs continued last week. 
Ford Frick” said the exciting A L ' ‘home- 
run derby" could not be interrupted, and 
that if something were wrong with base- 
balls, that would be looked into after 
the end of the season. Unsurprisingly. 
Frank Lane was blunter: “Of course 
the ball is livelier," he said. Dave Keefe, 
the traveling secretary of the A's, agreed, 
"The tests [Yes ii's livelier, SI. Aug. 28] 
were very convincing in proving a valid 
point," Harmon Killebrew (37 homers) 
and Bob Allison (27) of the Minnesota 
Twins both disagreed. Killebrew said, 
"The ball is the same ball I’ve been hit- 
ting since I’ve been in the majors [1954].'' 
Allison said: “1 think they just want 
something to talk about. You still have 

*The Commisiiioner of na.seball. who has staled that 
ir Roger Maris or Mickey Mantle breaks Babe Ruth's 
rtfceird or 60 home runs in 162 games, .said record 
will be posted in record books with n demeaning 
asterisk to denote that they did not hit the 60 home 
runs in IS$ games as Uabe Ruth did. 


to hit the bail." Calvin Griffith, who, as 
owner of the Twins, employs both Kille- 
brew and Allison, differed with his slug- 
gers: "I think that story proves what 
we've known all along. The ball is live- 
lier. Belter wool and better hide arc 
bound to make a better ball. We used 
to get balls that had oil coming out of 
them. But I think the fans want the 
home runs, and we need to stimulate 
fans’ interest," Jim Gentile (39 homers) 
of the Baltimore Orioles complained: 
"Sometimes I don't think I even get 
good wood on the ball, and it goes out 
of the park. But over the long run, with 
wind to light and all, 1 don't think it 
makes much difference in the number 
of home runs." Mel Allen, the broad- 
caster for New York Yankee games, de- 
clared defiantly: "Mantle and Maris 
haven’t been hitting any cheap home 
runs this year." 

The reaction we liked best, however, 
came from Pedro Ramos, the thoughtful 
pitcher for the Twins who has given up 
35 home runs this year, more than any 
other pitcher. "The bail,” said Pedro, 
"has to be livelier. Everyone hit the ball 
too far. Can't ea.se up on anyone. Can't 
pace yourself. Even pitchers hit the ball 
400 feel. I think they should do something 
about it.” 

BRING BACK THE BILLBOARDS 

One of the cigarette companies used to 
contend that "nature in the raw is sel- 
dom mild.” They may have been right at 
the time, but they would be wrong to- 
day. That grand invention, the parkway,' 
freeway, turnpike, which usually is free 
of billboards, people and other diver- 
sions, has proved that nature in the raw 
is often mild and, in overdoses, a bore. 

Driving from New York City to At- 
lantic City, for example, one gets on the 
Garden State Parkway in the vicinity of 
the Amboys. Up to that point the road- 
side, a jungle of chemical plants and 
tank farms, has had a sort of horrid fas- 
cination. But for the next 70 miles the 
parkway coils and glides through a mes- 
merically identical succession of gentle 
meadows and gentle fields. 


Driving down from Minneapolis to ' 
Chicago, the experience is the same. 
There is no dramatic variance in the 
land-scape to engage the mind; the car 
rolls forward. 60 miles every 60 minutes, 
the view broken only by the motorist’s ' 
glazing eye. ^ 

One of our writers, touring Europe, 
was struck by the kleniificaiion the lesser 
roads supply — France looks like France, 
Italy like Italy, etc. Then, heading for 
London from the Midlands, he got on ^ 
the mighty new M-l throughway. "1 
thought I was in New Jersey,” he said. »■ 
Wc do not favor obscuring an Alp or 
a Grand Canyon with a billboard boost- 
ing a motel, nor are we admirers of lit- 
ter. But we do .say, and we would not 
love nature half so much loved we not 
alertness (i.e., living) more, that a lot 
of foliage loses by overexposure and that "* 
a certain amount of roadside raucous- 
ness keeps motorists awake. It also lets 
them know where they are, like what 
country, dad. 

KEEP IT CLEAN 

The 1,000 scientists who make up the 
International Astronomical Union came 
out last week for a cleaner Outer Space. 
What set them off was a White House 
O.K. on the Air Force's project to dis- 
perse 350 million copper needles beyond 



the ionosphere as a reflecting band for’ 
radio signals. This magazine has come, 
out for cleaner banks on rivers, cleaner 
sewage around cities and cleaner hands 
in boxing, and would like to add its own 
protest. And while we're at it. let’s not 
draw the line just at copper needles. We . 
think people should be reminded not to 
leave cigarette butts, beer cans, sandwich ■ 
wrappers and, most of all, vodka bottles 
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around the celestial landscape, ruining 
these farthest remaining reaches of the 
outcst outdoors for future generations. 

THE BIG O 

According to Frank Lane, the recently 
fired general manager of the Kansas 
City Athletics, Charles O. Finley fre- 
quently reminded him that the O in the 
name stands for Owner. Ov\ner Finley, 
who bought controlling stock in the 
Athletics last year, has been much in the 
new's but seldom with elegance or effect. 

In February, forexamplc. Finley posed 
beside a burning bus with the words 
“Shuttle Bus to Yankee Stadium" writ- 
ten on the sides. This burning of the bus 
was an attempt by Finley to pacify out- 
raged Athletic fans, who had seen such 
players as Roger Maris and Hector 
Lopez traded to New York. Finley indi- 
cated that there would be no more such 
trades, but not too long ago he made a 
trade with the Yankees. 

In June, after giving Manager Joe Gor- 
don a public vote of confidence. Finley 
fired him, Two weeks ago Finley tried 
to intimidate the Kaiisos City Star's, 
sports editor, Ernest Mehl. by giving 
him a “poison pen aw-ard." because 
Mehl had criticized Finley's interference 
with the running of the ball club on the 
field, one of the sorriest things any owner 
can do. (Last week Baseball Commis- 
sioner Ford Frick publicly apologized 
to Mehl “in the name of all baseball" 
for Finley’s childish stunt.) 

Even though major league baseball 
has two exciting pennant races going 
for it this season, the drawing power of 
Roger Maris and Mickey Mantle and 
two new franchises, over-all attendance 
is down 1. 1 22.784 compared to 1960. 

We believe that the ow-ners of baseball 
arc responsible for this decline. It is the 
dreary result of their essentia! lack of 
respect for the sport. Charles O. Finley 
is a particularly egregious, but by no 
means singular, case in point. O may 
stand for Owner, but it also stands for 
zero. 


GOOD OLD CHARLIE ATLAS 

The proponents of physical fitness, from 
Bonnie Prudden to Pittsburgh Pirates’ 
Dr. Jay Bender, pretty much agree that 
tensing one’s muscles without moving 
the exterior corpus does about as much 
good as tossing boulders around. The 
scientific name for this concept is "iso- 
metric contractions." It used to be called 
bunk, or worse, when that famous 97- 
pound weakling. Charles Atlas, first 

(iwiiiiiieil 



SLACKS SHOWN. 55% "DACRON" POLYESTER FIBER, 45% WORSTED WOOL, 


DACJRCJN improves fall slacks 

POCYESTEn FIBEP I 

. . . adds new neatness to wool 

Here’s a new kind of fall-weight slacks that blends the modern, proven 
advantages of "Dacron"* polyester fiber with traditional wool. "Dacron" 
adds longer-lasting wrinkle resistance and crease retention— keeps you 
looking well pressed, well dressed, even in the soggiest weather. 
"Dacron" means fewer trips to the presser’s, extra comfort and longer 
wear. This fall, buy the modern, improved slacks: "Dacron” and wool. 

•ny pours REG.TRUOEMiWX OU POUT HUES flSERS, WT FESSICS OR OlOIKES. ERJOY "tHE DU PORI SHOWOE IHE .VEEIC", SURD*T NlGHTS-KSC-TV. 



BETTER THINGS fOR BETTER II VING ■■■ THROUGH CHEmSTBV 


tailors slacks shown in “SEAFAST", a blend of 
"Dacron" and worsted wool. Shape-keeping, wrinkle- 
resistant, stain-repellent, handsome and comfortable. 
From $17.95. The Moyer Company, Youngstown , Ohio. 
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authentic 

Pendleton 

woolens 

Boy in your family? Let him look like 
your son in a classic Pendleton V-neck 
sweater of fine 100% virgin wool. Lithe 
and warm, it’s a junior size of the famous 
Pendleton you enjoy, knit in a 90-year 
tradition of craftsmanship with wool. 
Below is the Pendleton Knit Shirt for 
boys, soft and comfortable as only wool 
can be ... in rich and lasting Pendleton 
colors. The sweater is 10.95, the knit 



NATVRAL WOOL K.S'nTED IN AMERICA 


For descriptive Pendleton sportswear literature, 
write department WJ5061 Pendleton Woolen 
Mills, Portland 1, Oregon. 


SCORECARD omni.ued 

marketed it in The Twenties under the 
name of “Dynamic Tension,” Ah there, 
Charlie. 

GUBERNATORIAL VIGORISH 

Governor Rockefeller of Nevv York ha.s 
bet Governor Swainson of Michigan 
three bushels of New York apples to one 
bushel of Michigan apples that the New 
York Yankees will beat the Detroit 
Tigers for the American League pennant. 

This probably does not mean that 
Rocky, who has not been to a major 
league baseball game since 1 95 S or a race 
track since 1959, is revising his well- 
known opposition to off-track betting 
in New York. But he should have given 
Swainson five to one— which was the 
correct odds when he clinched the bet. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

• Willie O'Rcc, who played with the 
Boston Bruins of the National Hockey 
League last season (four goals, 10 as- 
sists in 43 games), has been traded to the 
.Montreal Canadtem. O'Kcc, the first 
Negro in the NHL, is not considered 
good enough prospect to make parent 
club this season. The Canadiens probably 
will farm him to the Hull-Ottawa team 
or Quebec Aces. 

• Fed Erickson, a 33-ycar-oI(J research 
chemist, became the first person to swim 
36^/4 miles across Lake Michigan (time: 
36 hours and 37 minutes). He fought 
high waves, a driving rain and darkness. 
At one point his vv'ife, rowing alongside, 
lost him for 10 minutes. When he stag- 
gered onto the shore, one of the first 
things he asked for was a shower. 

• Jockey Mike Sorrentino, who became 
a rider in July for the famous Greentree 
Stable of John Hay Whitney and Joan 
Whitney Payson, parted with the stable 
last week: Once powerful Greentree has 
now lost four riders in the last four years 
(others: Ted Atkinson, John Ruanc, Sam 
Boulmctis). Sorrentino's last ride for 
Greentree was aboard Trial Balloon, 
which finished sixth in a field of seven. 
In his first start against his old employ- 
ers Sorrentino drove Jaywalking to a 
nose victory— over Trial Balloon. 

• Sam Graham, a Ruthophilc from 
Phoenix, Arizona, recently quoted sta- 
tistics which proved to him that The 
Babe stood fur above either Maris or 
Mantle as a home-run hitter. Graham 
points out that Ruth's 60 home runs in 
1927 were 13.7% of the .American 
League’s total while Maris, because of 


the large number of homers hit in the 
American League this season, accounts 
for only 4^ . 

• Philosophical Light Heavyweight Ed- 
die Cotton, who after 14 years finally 
got a shot at some portion of a title by 
lighting Harold Johnson for the NBA 
Jjgbl-hcavy championship this week, said 
in a story in The Sew York Times: “You 
get promises, promises and then they 
fall through. But you .still get up early 
every morning, do your road work and 
go into the gym. You figure one day 
maybe somebody by mistake will give 
you a break." 

ALL THE ANGLES 

A Catalog for con men called Blue Book 
was presented last week for the enlight- 
enment of the U.S. Senators W'ho arc 
currently inquiring into the ways and 
means of gambling. Blue Book is a 
mail-order product of K. C. Card Co. of 
Chicago, and it offers customers loaded 
dice, tools to measure and balance dice, 
marked cards and devices to read them 
without being caught and shot. For $350, 
for instance, you can buy K. C.'s Reieiio 
Cue Prompter, card-pack size, and by a 
dot-dash system it enables you to tell 
your card partner what you're holding. 
There is also a line of contact lenses for 
reading the backs of cards and contact- 
Icns cards, which reveal their markings 
only to lens wearers. You can also get 
coins made to spin heads or tails, and 
there is even one made to spin fair. 
K. C. Card Co, has one item for use of 
the connee instead of the Conner. It's a 
book called Protection, and it exposes 
“slot machines, card backs and their 
marks, etc.” 

For the superstitious and the mystic 
who also like to gamble, K, C, sells 
pairs of lodestones at S2 a pair, “u.sed 
as a luck charm by mary people." One 
stone is to drive away evil, the other to 
draw luck. The Sixth and Se\x‘n!h Biwks 
of Moses, translated from the ancient 
Hebrew, and Alberiiis Magnus, contain- 
ing the secrets of ancient Egypt, sell 
for S2 each. 

In the introduction to Blue Book, 
which is not to be confused with the 
opus by the same name WTitten by the 
founder of the John Birch Society, there 
is this pious notice: “Goods in this cata- 
log are not sold to perpetrate a fraud or 
for any illegal purpose.” When asked 
where most of these con goods were 
sold, a timid Senate subcommitlecman 
said; '“In Te.xas — but don't tell Lyndon 
Johnson.'' end 
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WOOL; ALL-AROUND ATHLETE 
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TALK... TALK... TALK... WOOL IS TI-IE TALK OF THE SPORTING WORLI>. Wool 


knows the score better tliun any other fabric. Naturally absorbent wool keeps 
ybnz’ temperature down even when the heat Is on. The world’s greatest all-around 
athlete. W’ool performs any gymnastic feat with its natural elasticity, bouncing 
off wrinkles, springing back into shape- Great showmanship, too. when it comes 
to color and patterns. Illustrated: I..eft, campus model in navy, black, olive and 
gold, about ®3S.50. Right, varsity model in combined colors of gold, grey, blue 
and white, about S37.50. Fabrics by Amerotron, Styled by BLACKER BROS. 


Nothing outperforms natural wool homed in America. 


At J, I,. Hudson, Detroit • Silverwood's, Los Angeles • Cable Car. San Francisco ■ Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh . McCurdy, Rochester and other 
fine stores, or write AMERICAN WOOL COUNCIL, (a division of ASPC), Dept. WW 1061. Railway Exchange Building, Denver 2. Colorado. 
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JINXED 


Zany garb and heavy hitting 
broke the Dodgers' losing streak, 
then the first-place Reds came 
back to start them on another 

by WALTER BJNQHAM 


SUPERSTITIOUS DODGER lockerman, John Griffin, who changed costumes every night 
as the Dodgers kept losing, dressed as an accident victim on evening Los Angeles finally won. 


I f baseball made any sense at all, the 
Cincinnati Reds would have disap- 
peared from the top of the National 
League months ago. They would be 
somewhere around sixth place, right 
where the smart money picked them to 
be, and they would have left the business 
of deciding a pennant winner to more 
talented teams. But baseball is rarely 
sensible. So the city of Cincinnati has 
been busily plastering up “Rally Round 
the Reds” signs and announcing night- 
game scores between bouts at the wres- 
tling matches and acts at the opera 
house, while its Reds have rallied round 
first place. 

Into this already improbable setting 
last Friday came the team which was 
considered the class of the National 
League, the second-place Los Angeles 
Dodgers. A sudden three and a half 
games behind, the Dodgers were com- 
bating not only the inexplicable Reds, 
but an equally inexplicable 10-game los- 
ing streak (worst for the Dodgers in 17 
years). Three days and four games later 
the Dodgers left Cincinnati. They had 
first joyously broken their losing string 
and had showed off their (and baseball's) 
fastest pitchers, their power hitters and 
their flashy fielders. But they wound up 
still exactly three and a half games be- 
hind the Reds. 

That the Dodgers should be in this 
desperate situation made even less sense 
than Cincinnati’s present .steadfast hold 
on first place. Just two weeks before, it 
was Los Angeles that was in first place, 
and it was the Reds who were trying to 
avoid complete collapse. Cincinnati, 
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AND JINXED AGAIN 


Pliningraplis fti' Vf.'/ Lei/tf 


after leading for much of the season, had 
begun to lose, as expected. At the same 
time the Dodgers, also as expected, had 
begun to win — 19 out of 22 in one 
stretch — and in so doing took over the 
lead. With the supposedly more serious 
contenders — the Giants, Braves and Pi- 
rates — considerably to the rear, it ap- 
peared that the Dodgers were about to 
leave the rest of the league far behind. 

Then came the Dodger disaster, In a 
three-game series with the Reds in Los 
Angeles, the Dodgers scored two runs in 
the first inning of the first game. In the 
next 26 innings they neglected to score 
at all. They lost all three games, of 
course. Counting a previous defeat by 
St. Louis, this made four in a row and 
the Dodgers fell back to second place. 

The loss of the Cincinnati scries did 
not bother Manager Walt Alston. “We 
had won so many games that I figured 
we were due to drop a few," he said. The 
Dodgers (inaliy scored a run in San 
Francisco, but lost three more games, 
then flew to St. Louis and dropped an- 
other three. Alston barred the clubhouse 
to reporters after one game and lectured 
his players. 

“I gave them a little hell and 1 gave 
them a little encouragement,'’ said Al- 
ston. "Norm Larker dropped a pop foul 
that hurt us, but nobody works harder 
than Norm. Willie Davis held up on a 
base hit and couldn't score the winning 
run. It w.as just a tough break.’’ 

As the Dodgers' losing streak grew, 
John Griffin, the team lockcrman, 
changed from one bizarre costume to 
another in an effort to snap the jinx. One 
night the Dodgers, now frantically super- 
stitious, exchanged uniform shirts for 
their pregamc workout. They wanted to 
continue it that way through the game, 
but Alston said no. 

contimetl 

AUSPICIOUS OOOGER bailer, Frank How- 
ard, game’s biggest player, hit three home rutvs. 





PENNANT RACE t.'iilwiwl 


There was wryncss in the losing streak 
too. “I don't know who we're trying to 
catch, the Reels or the Phils." said one 
player. Big Don Drysdalc looked at the 
Dodger plane in St. Louis and said. 
"The way thing.s are going 1 don't think 
we'd belter climb aboard." 

Maury Will^. the Dodgers' fine little 
shortstop, continued to play his guitar 
on the team bus. "I play songs from 
the ’20s and '.^Os." said Wills. "Most of 
the guys join in .singing. I think it helps, 
i can't tell whether the guys are down, 
or whether they're being puiet becaii.se 
that's the thing to do when you lose." 

It was inevitable that as the Dodgers 
lost game after game a rumor should 
arise that Walter Alston was about to 
be fired. Dodger Owner Waller O'Mal- 
ley denied the rumor vigorously. "1 have 
faith." he wired from California. Any 
manager knows this is a bad sign. Alston 
himself walked around with a smile as 
ambiguous as Mona Lisa's and said he 
had other things Jo worry about. 

It was also not surprising that the 
Alston managing technique, a platoon- 
ing system worthy of pro football, should 
be challenged. Since Casey Stengel was 
fired, many Yankees have complained 
about the way he platooned them. But 
Alston has stoutly defended his use of 
15 to 18 players in a gtimc. pointing out 
his older men need rest, admitting that it 


RED ARTILLERY begins to firc as Vaila 
Pinson hits grand-slam homer against Podres. 



w ould probably be better for youngsters 
like Frank Howard and Willie Diivis to 
play every day. and then concluding 
firmly that there is a pennant to be won. 
And what a pennant. A New York vs. 
Los Angeles World Series could mean a 
gross of 5450,000 to the Dodger man- 
agement and 51-3.500 to each player — 
the richest series ever. 

Nor was Fred Hutchinson, the Cincin- 
nati manager, much happier. After the 
Reds swept the Dodgers in Los Angeles 
and regained the lead, the team .showed 
signs of falling apart. Frank Robinson, 
the hard-hitting outfielder who is cer- 
tainly the Most VaJujiblc F^layer in the 
league, hurt his knee and could not take 
his full swing. The Reds lost one to St. 
Louis and two more to San Francisco. 
In the second Giant loss, the Reds gave 
lip I? runs in the ninih inning. So. while 
Walt Alston was talking to the Dodgers 
in St. Louis, Hutchinson locked the Red 
dressing room. There is no report on 
what he said, but he said it loud and long 
and the Reds won the next night. 

Yet. basically, the Reds w'ere a cold 
team as they awaited the i>odgers. the 
Dodgers were a cold team coming into 
tow'n. and both were so preoccupied 
with just w'inning a game that they for- 
got about the hatred for each other that 
had led to the year's best baseball feud. 

Croslcy Field was packed the evening 
of the lir.st game, but packed for Crosley 
Field is only 30.000. (The Yankees shud- 
der whenever they consider a Series in 
Ci/icinnati instead of (he 92,000-scat Los 
Angeles Coliseum.) The fans saw the 
game decided by one ground ball in the 
Reds' half of the fifth. Bob Purkey start- 
ed for the Reds; Sandy Koufax, who 
hadn't won in a month, for the Dodgers. 
Old Duke Snider and young Frank 
Howard hit home runs to give the Dodg- 
ers a 4-2 lead as the Reds came lo bat 
in the fifth. 

Koufax, who had shown tremors of 
wildness, walked Purkey on four pitches. 
Then he hit the next batter and walked 
the next to load the bases with none out. 
Vada Pinson, a .338 hitler, was up. Frank 
Robinson was on deck. Walt Alston was 
at the mound, faced with either more 
Koufax or turning lo one of his relief 
pitchers, members of a group that has 
been so ineffective of late it could hardly 
have survived in the Threc-I League. 

"Koufax was throwing too hard," 
said Alston later. "1 just told him to re- 
lax and follow through." Koufax threw 
one relaxed pitch to Pinson and Pinson 
popped it up. He threw another pitch to 



Robinson and Robinson hit it hard, just 
to the left of second, where it normally 
would have been a hit. But Maury Wills 
had noticed that Robinson was not 
swinging well because of his bad knee 
and had therefore decided he might not 
pull as much. Wills, in exactly the right 
spot, scooped Lip the ball, hobbled it, 
grubbed it again, stepped on second and 
got the throw over to first to double 
Robinson, (for more on Wills and dou- 
ble plays, see page 36.) The Dodgers 
were out of the inning and Koufax was 
never in trouble again. 

In the Dodger dressing room. John 
Griffin, who had dressed that night as 
a much-bandagcd accident survivor, pa- 
raded in his costume, successful at last. 
Koufax got a handshake from everyone. 
When the team bus was ready to leave 
for the hotel, the pitcher was still in his 
uniform, answering questions. Gil 
Hodges called to him. "You want us to 
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AS DODGERS' WILLS. WHOSE ALERTNESS PREVENTED HIT. CROSSES SECOND AND THROWS TO FIRST FOR BASES-LOAOED DOUBLE PLAY 


wail. Sandy?” Koul'ax shook his head. 
“Go ahead." he said, ■i’ll catch a cab." 
Hodges lingered at the door. “Look.” he 
said. "You want us to wait? Just say the 
word. Sandy boy. Wc'il wail all night." 

On Saturday the Dodgers won again, 
quickly and ruthlessly. Fred Hutchinson, 
strapped for a pitcher, tried to get by 
with Jay Hook, who had not started a 
game since June. The Dodgers jumped 
him for four runs in the second inning, 
widened the lead to 6-0 and won com- 
fortably 10-6. Johnny Podres. the old 
Dodger hero who is having a fine year, 
won his 16lh game. And huge Frank 
Howard hit another home run. The 
Dodger dressing room was much quieter 
than it had been the night before. They 
had ended their slump, and now they were 
the cool professionals once again, carving 
up a pigeon. 

Nobody in gloomy Cincinnati attached 
much importance to two minor develop- 


ments. Pinson had generated some Cin- 
cinnati offense with a grand-slam home 
run. and the Dodger relief pitchers w-ho 
followed Podres were far from iiiiprcssive. 
On Sunday the pigeon pecked back. 

Dodger Pilcher Stan Williams, a fast- 
baller. of course, held the Reds hiticss 
until the fifth. He stopped Pinson and 
Robinson when there were men on base, 
and he had a 5-! lead going into the 
seventh. Then, with two out and two 
on. Gene Freese, a refugee from three 
other clubs who is having by far his 
finest year, hit a home run, The next 
inning an error led to IW'O more Red 
runs, and they won 6-5. 

They carried the momentum of their 
late rush into the second game. Pinson 
hit a home run in the fir.sl inning off that 
Dodger fastcr-baller, Don Drysdalc, the 
most unpopular man in Cincinnati be- 
cause of his proclivity for hitting Red 
baiters. The Reds drove Drysdalc out 


in the sixth inning and woii easily 8- 3. 

Having got their split the hard way, 
the Reds now had a lead that was im- 
pre.s.sive. if not decisive. They have 
played seven more games than the 
Dodgers and w'on them all. With 12 
open dates in their schedule, they need 
start only their three best pitchers. Pur- 
kcy. Joey Jay and Jim O'Toole. They 
also have six games against last-place 
Philadelphia while the Dodgers have 
seven against third-place and aiways- 
testy San Francisco. 

Because of their personnel the Dodgers 
may still be, in theory, the best team in 
the league. But time has grown short, 
the Reds have shown their nerve, and 
it's an axiom of baseball that when Sep- 
tember comes the likely pennant w'inner 
is really the best team. That's Cincinnati. 

TURN PAGE TO MEET THE KEY MAN 
IN AN EVEN CLOSER PENNANT RACE 
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TATERS KEEPS THE 
TIGERS UP THERE 


Yankee beater Frank Lary leads Detroit into New York 
as the Tigers again challenge for the league lead 


by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


joining the Tigers he has won 26 
from the Yankees and lost only 
nine to them. In 1958 he did what 
no pitcher has done in 42 years — 
he beat the Yankees seven times. 

Thi.s season his record against 
them is three and one, and he 
helped win the three, all by the 
identical scores of 4-3, with his 
running (he beat a force throw to second 
to keep a rally alive) and his hitting (a 
ninth-inning homer in May and a two- 
out, two-strike suicide squeeze bunt in 
the 10th inning in July). 

Nor are his one-man conquests of 
the Yankees all Lary has done for De- 
troit this year. “I think he's the best 
pitcher in baseball right now," says 
Tiger Manager Bob SchefRng. “He’s 
got good stuff and good control. He's a 
good fielder and a hell of a competitor. 
He's pitched 18 complete games, more 
than anyone in either league, and 
he's won 19. Ford pitches a lot, 
'•NOT TRAVELED, BUT SMART” but lic hasn't pitchcd as many 
complete games, and he's had a 
lot more runs to work with. Also, 
Ford's pitching in the Stadium. 
The park in Detroit is tougher to 
pitch in.” 

Frank Lary is a classic kind of 
ballplayer— the type, alas, you 
don't see much of these days. He 
is a throwback to the Cardinals of 
the 30’s, a cotton pickin’, gee-tar 
strummin', red clay Alabama farm 
boy, unspoiled by a little college 
or a lot of success. He is mean on 
the mound and a joker off it. To 
strangers he is quiet, but to the 
Tigers he is the Jonathan Winters 
of the dugout, keeping them loose 
and laughing. Sometimes he is a 
Casey Stengel, his legs bowed, his 
pants rolled above his knees. Then 
he is the trainer, complete in white . 


H ard as it was to understand what the 
Cincinnati Reds were doing on top 
of the National League, it was even harder 
to realize that the New York Yankees 
had not been able to make a first di- 
vision all of their own in the American 
League. But the more home runs Mickey 
Mantle and Roger Maris hit and the 
more games Whitey Luis Arroyo Ford 
won, the more tenacious became the 
second-plaec Detroit Tigers. 

This weekend Detroit arrives in New 
York for three games, first place will 
likely be at stake and once again the 
Tigers will have on bold display the big 
reason they can bother the Yankees: 
Frank Strong Lary. 

Lary, a stocky 30- year-old right-hander 
who is known as Taters to his team- 
males, is scheduled to pitch the Saturday 
game, and as every Tiger fan knows, 
Talers makes the Yankees grovel. Since 


"THROWS WHAT HE WANTS TO THROW” 

shirt, white trousers and with a Turkish 
towel wrapped around his head. “He's 
a droll feffow,'' says SchefRng. 

Lary is the sixth of seven sons born 
to the J. Milton (Mitt) Larys of North- 
port, Ala. Mitt Lary, a weathered string 
of a man, was a semipro spilball pitcher 
who didn't get a chance to make the 
majors because of World War 1. But he 
reckoned he was going to see at least 
one of his boys make it. From the time 
they were tots, he had them playing ball 
on the family farm. When they weren't 
out plowing behind the mule, they were 
pitching from the mound Mitt built in 
the front yard. All except James became 
pitchers. “Wc had to have a catcher 
among us,” Frank says. All were fine 
athletes, and although Frank was the 
runt of (he litter- he was called Shorty 
around the house- he was as good as 
any. From the sidelines Pa urged them 
on. “I always told my boys to play like Ty 
Cobb,” Mitt says. Once a neighboring 
town challenged another town to a game. 
The stakes were bales of cotton. The 
challengers hired Frank to pilch, and aft- 
er he was ahead 17-0, he dawdled through 
an inning, giving a run. Mitt met him as 
he walked to the bench. “Frank,” he 
said, “these folks hired you to come 
down here and pilch. Now if you ain't 
gonna, just bring your glove and we’re 
going home. And leave the money.” 

Along with brothers Al and Ed, Frank 
played in the backfield of Tuscaloosa 
County High, and they gave the school 


its last unbeaten football team, Frank 
once punted XO yards. (His wife-to-be 
was the head cheerleader for the rival 
high school.) 

Frank followed his brothers to (he 
University of Alabama but, unlike them, 
he didn't play football. Al was a star end 
(Coach Red Drew called him a better 
pro pro.spect than Don Hutson), but 
Frank concentrated on baseball. In his 
sophomore year he won 10 and lost one 
in the regular college season and led Al- 
abama to victory in the NCAA district 
championships with two wins. Shortly 
thereafter, in the summer of 1950. he 
signed with Detroit. 

Lary pitched in the low minors for a 
year, served in the Army, then had two 
good seasons in the International League 
before coming up with the Tigers laic in 
1954. In liis first full season in 1955 he 
won 14 and lost 15 and picked up his 
nickname when he wrote “taters" on a 
dining-car order blank. “I didn't have 
room to spell the whole word out." he 
explains. 

Jack Home!, the Tiger trainer and per- 
haps Lary’s closest friend on the club, 
says, “Taters wasn’t traveled, but he was 
smart. He just kept quiet and listened. 
You used to .see him in the lobby in a 
sport shin. So I gave him a bow tie and 
told him to wear it. He wore that same 
tie for three weeks, regardless of whether 


"HE'S A DROLL FELI 



or not he was wearing a brown 
suit, a blue suit, a gray suit. Final- 
ly I said, ‘Hey, kid, I was trying 
to get you to buy some ties.’ Now 
look at him— he’s one of the best- 
dressed players.’' 

In 1956 Lary started poorly. By 
July I. he had won only four and 
lost 10. Then he began using a 
knuckle ball as a change of pace, 
and in the second half of the sea- 
son he won 17 and lost only three 
for a mark of 2I-I.1. That winter 
Northport held a Lary family day, 
honoring Frank, Al, who had won 
eight for Tul.sa in thcTexas League, 
and Gene, who had won 21 for 
Mobile in the Southern Associa- 
tion. Ma'-'or Hiram (Diz) Darden 
presented Mitt with a key to the 
town in the form ofaba-seball bat, 
and the Larys helped the festivities by 
playing mandolins, fiddles and guitars 
for the square dancing. (A) and Gene arc 
still in the minors. Gene is having a so-so 
season with Mobile, but Al is doing so 
well for Houston Detroit may buy him.) 

In spite of some arm trouble, this has 
been Lary’s best season. He throws a 
fast ball (“It’s faster than it looks from 
the stands." says Scheffing), a curve, a 
sinker and a slider. Some hitters say he 
also throws a spiticr. “He wouldn’t use 
a spittcr," says Mitt. He has used the 
knuckler sparingly because “my 
other pitches have been work- 
ing for me a lot better." On the 
mound, he insists on calling his 
own game. He'll give a sign of 
h is own, or he'll shake the catcher’s 
sign ofT until he gets the signal he 
wants. “When I'm pitching a ball 
game, it’s my game," Lary says. 
“He throws what he wants to 
throw.” is the word around the 
Detroit clubhouse. Unless he's hit 
hard early in the game, which has 
been seldom, Lary stays to the 
end no matter how tired he may 
appear. Scheffing. who doesn't 
like to change pitchers just for 
the sake of a change, has learned 
that Lary is at his best when things 
look worst, particularly against 
the Yankees. 

Lary cannot explain his success 
against New York, “There's no 
answer to it," he says. “I just pitch 



"WOULD NEVER USE A SPITTER" 


another ball game." Homcl says the 
Yankees have reached the point, under- 
standably. where they feel Lary is a jinx. 
“It’s become a mental thing." he says. 
"I've also noticed over the years that 
when our club goes into the Stadium, it 
gets hepped up. You see it in the atti- 
tude. the speech, everything about the 
guys. Like a horse that's kicking up its 
heels before a race.” 

Lary feels this as much, or more, than 
anyone. But he still likes to clown around 
off the mound, even al Yankee Stadi- 
um. “You got to have a little fun,” he 
says. Recently a newspaper photogra- 
pher ran into the clubhouse looking for 
Norm Cash. “I’m Cash,” said Lary, seiz- 
ing a bat and striking a pose. The pho- 
tographer shot away. Just before he left, 
Lary identified himself. “Taters didn't 
want the guy to get into trouble," Ho- 
mcl says. 

In the dugout. Lary responds to a 
teammate’s remarks by cocking his head 
and crossing his eyes. “He has them 
crossed half flic time,” says Home). “You 
know that guy who works in the sewer 
with Jackie Gleason? Yeah, Art Carney. 
Well Taters can be like him with people. 
Let somebody ask him for an autograph. 
Right away he'll get a dumb expression 
on his face. Then he'll flick both wrists 
maybe 50 times as though he’s warming 
up to write before he signs his name. 
Most people don't know what to ex- 
pect from Lary.” The Yankees, however, 
know too well what to expect. end 
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WHO WAS 


Anne Quast Decker won the 
Women's Amateur Championship 
by staying ahead all the way 


I f the adjectives "briDiant” and "bor- 
ing” can somehow live together, then 
they must be coupled to describe Anne 
Quast Decker's incredibly easy victory 
in the USGA Women's Amateur Cham- 
pionship in Tacoma, Wash, last week. 
For even brilliance, when extended over 
a week's golf play, can create its own 
match-by-match monotony. 

Existing USGA records supply no in- 
stance where one girl has so dominated 
the 61-year-old tournament. In 
her string of seven victories, 

Mrs. Decker never trailed at 
any point. She lost only six 
holes out of 112 played. She 
finished the week at nine under 
par, scored 19 birdies and end- 
ed Saturday's 36-hoIe cham- 
pionship round with a record- 
breaking 14 and 1 3 victory over 
Phyllis Preuss of Pompano 
Beach, ria. 

Early in (he week Anne 
Decker made known her con- 
suming desire to win her sec- 
ond Women's Amateur. She 
won it the first time in 1958 in 
Darien, Conn. But the North- 
west is her home, and Taco- 
ma's historic Country and Golf 
Club is where Veteran Profes- 
sional Chuck Congdon helped 
her forge (he sound, simple 
strokes that wear so well under 
tournament pressure. Before 
(he final match she confessed 
almost apologetically; "It’s ter- 
rible to want somethingas bad- 
ly as I want this. But this is my 
home. I'm here, with my hus- 
band, my friends, my mother 


THE GIRL 
TOO GOOD 

by EMMETT WATSON 

and my father. They're all here watch- 
ing. I «'ant so desperately to win.” 

Mrs. Decker (her husband Jay is a 
dentist. v.'ho confidently canceled all his 
Saturday appointments) never had to 
go beyond the 16th hole to win a match. 
In consecutive rounds she defeated )6- 
ycar-oki Judy Torlucmke 5 and 3 at 
even par. She ended her match with 
Sharon F'ladoos on the 16th, 4 and 2. 
one under; defeated Judy Rand of Au- 
rora, Ohio, the 1961 Ohio state cham- 
pion. 6 and 5. four under; breezed past 
former Curtis Cupper Polly Riley 3 and 
2, one under; defeated Mrs. Ruth Miller, 
the California state champion. 5 and 3, 
even par; then decisively entered the 


finals with a 5 and 4, three-undcr-par 
victory over Mrs. Gaines Wilson Jr. of 
Louisville. 

Such was Anne Quast Decker’s order- 
ly march to the finals. But on other 
greens and fairways things were happen- 
ing in quite a disorderly, unpredictable 
way. To begin with, l7-year-old Mary 
Lowell, who won the Girls’ Junior tour- 
nament in Seattle the week before, elim- 
inated the legitimate favorite, JoAnne 
Gunderson, on the 19th hole of the sec- 
ond round. 

But the real catalyst turned out to be 
a mere child of 14, Roberta Albers of 
Temple Terrace, Fla. Roberta’s first 
two victories. 5 and 4 over Oregon's Pat 
Dwyer and 4 and 3 over Mrs. Henry 
Hulscher of Roy, Wash., earned her 
some tolerant smiles and a few figura- 
tive pats on the head. Wednesday morn- 
ing's third round saw Roberta facing the 
seasoned skills of Judy Eller, Tennessee's 
two-time Southern Amateur Champion 
and a member of last year’s Curtis Cup 
team. Shortly before tce-off, Roberta’s 
father, Tom Albers, who has coached 
his daughter since she was 9, leaned over 
and whispered: "Don't worry, honey. 
No one expects you to beat Miss Eller 
but you and me.” 

Roberta stunned gallery and compet- 
itors alike by trouncing Miss 
Eller 5 and 3. By Wednesday 
evening, after (he youngster 
had beaten Mary Patton Jans- 
sen, an experienced tourna- 
ment competitor, by 5 and 4, 
it became clear that Miss Al- 
bers was hardly a precocious 
child pushing her destiny. She 
had. so the record showed, par- 
ticipated in 35 tournaments 
and had won five National 
Pee Wee titles. Her swing was 
classically simple, her strategy 
was sound and imaginative. 
Moreover, she seemed obliv- 
ious to the ever-increasing pres- 
sure that already had sent some 
experienced shooters to the 
sidelines. "She hasn’t missed 
enough shots to know how 
easy it is,” said Mary Patton 
Janssen. By this time even 
Anne Quast Decker was trou- 
bled by the unpleasant pros- 
pect of playing a 14-year-old 
for the Women’s Amateur title. 

Clearly, the psychological 
handicap of playing against an 
extraordinarily gifted child was 
enough to cause an older com- 
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pctitor to come unglued. “All she has 
to think about is her golf and her stom- 
ach.” observed one of Roberta's victims. 
“She hasn't got a worry in the world." 
But Roberta did worry a little. She wor- 
ried because “I'm tryin’ out for the yell 
team at school and I already missed a 
week’s practice." She also hoped she 
could visit Mt. Rivinicr, because she'd 
never touched snow in her life, in such 
an atmosphere the tournament neared 
an illogical climax: on Thursday, the 
stocky little youngster, who will register 
as a high school sophomore in a few 
days, whipped Kansas City’s Karen 
Schull, the I960 Missouri state cham- 
pion and the 1961 National Collegiate 
runner-up. The margin was 7 and 5. 
Roberta shot one under par to gain the 
semifinais. 

On Friday the unhappy task of play- 
ing against Roberta Allvers fell to slight, 
blonde. 22-year-o!d Phyllis (Tish ) Preuss, 
who had played her way to the semi- 
finals incomparativesolitude. Miss Preuss 
decided to forget her young opponent. 
Instead, she wisely concentrated on play- 
ing the oldest and toughest antagonist in 
golf par. Miss Preuss kept the longer- 
hitting youngster even for nine, took a 
1 -up advantage at the 1 1 th. then brought 
adulthood back in style with a 2 and 1 
victory on the 17lh. 

Facing Mrs. Decker in the semifinals 
was Louise Wilson, wife of a Louisville 
contractor. “ForuU I know," said Mrs. 
Wilson the day of the match, “my hus- 
band might be on his way out here. But 
I told him. 'You’d better wait till to- 
morrow -I'm playing Anne Decker.’ " 

Once again Mrs. Decker took com- 
mand early, scoring a birdie on the 456- 
yard par-5 second hole. Mrs. Wilson, 
who has something less than a classic 
swing but makes it hold up remarkably 
well, lost the third by three-putting as 
Mrs. Decker went down with a routine 
par. Anne birdied the fourth for a 3-up 
advantage, then uncorked one of the 
tournament's memorable shots on the 
180-yard par-3 5th. It was a four-wood 
that slopped just one foot short of the 
hole for another birdie and a 4-up mar- 
gin. The end came on the 14th. when 
Mrs. Decker dropped a seven-foot putt 
for par and halved the hole. 

The final day. Saturday, turned up wet 
and heavy. The Tacoma fairways, nar- 
row and treacherous, lined with tall firs 
and spreading oaks, are difficult for the 
most seasoned all-weather player. But 
for a golfer like Phyllis Preuss. who plays 
a hit-and-roll game, the soaked fairways 



HOME-TOWN GIRL, ANNE QUAST DECKER, HOLDS SILVER CUP SHE WON SO EASILY 


were disastrous. She was consistently un- 
able to lift her second shots for distance, 
while Mrs. Decker, a veteran of the 
country and the course, continued to 
get yardage from all lies. She drove well 
and chipped to the green with almost 
eerie consistency. 

Anne was 6 up at the end of nine, I 2 
up at the end of 18. and by then it was 
just a matter of time and holes -the 
afternoon round was a mere formality, 
ending at 3 o’clock on the 23rd hole. 
14 and 13- which broke a 33-ycar-old 


record. The previous mark for a lopsided 
Women’s Amateur final dates back to 
1928, when Cilenna Collett defeated Vir- 
ginia Van Wie 13 and 12 at Hot Springs. 
Va. "Frankly, it's not a record I wanted 
to set," said .Mrs. I5ecker. “I think 1 
was pulling harder than anyone for some 
of her putts to drop late in the match." 
She paused a moment, then flashed a 
smile. “You know. I really don’t have 
a nerve in my body. Why. las! night. I 
slept five whole hours, i only slept one 
the last time I made the finals." emo 
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Carry Back Comes Back 
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After seeing Carry Back injured in the Belmont Stakes, 
pessimists predicted an end to the exciting career of the 
come-from-bchind Kentucky Derby winner. But last week 
Carry Back (far left) proved them wrong in brilliant 
fashion at Atlantic City. Carrying top weight against older 
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horses, he spun over a sticky track to win with his trade- 
marked late rush. Barring further mishaps. Carry Back 
will try in October to become the first American-bred 
horse to win France's Prix dc I'Arc de Triomphe. just 
about the world's most important international horse race. 




The Fitful Winds 
of Alcatraz 


There is apt symbolism in the sight of Alcatraz ‘‘The Rock” 
•• as backdrop for a swamped sailboat; they arc both, in a 
sense, monuments to the folly of man. A sailboat isn't a 
trolley car. but it shouldn't tip over in moderate weather un- 
less as both sailors and convicts frequently mutter about 
their misfortunes somebody goofed, or there were circum- 
stances beyond control. Last week on San Francisco Bay, 
Keith Buck's .lO-foot sloop capsized when a gust of wind 
hit her sails during a jibe. At left: the crew of three men 
and a woman bob sheepishly about, unhurt except for their 
pride, awaiting the Coast Guard launch. Below: Buck se- 
cures the tow before the long, chastening ride to the moor- 
ing, where the yacht and its occupants dried ihem.selves out. 
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BIRTH OF A VERY 
SOLVENT BABY 

No team in professional sport ever got off to a more auspicious 
start than the Minnesota Vikings, who will play their first 
football game this month with 27,000 season tickets already sold 


F or many years Minneapolis and St. 

Paul lived together somewhat fret- 
I'ully, separated partially by the upper 
reaches of the Mississippi but more com- 
pletely by a sort of sisterly jealousy. With 
the advent of major league baseball in 
1961 the Twin Cities concluded an un- 
easy peace, like two feuding maiden 
aunts drawn together in admiration of 
a hrst nephew. 

Now another sports baby- the pro 
football Vikings has appeared, and it 
seems likely to convert the Twin Cities 
to lasting friendship. Indeed, the two 
cities have joined so enthusiastically in 


by TEX MAULE 

support of the Vikings that the club will 
open its first National Football League 
season with an unprecedented 27,000 
season tickets sold for eight home games 
— seven league and one exhibition. At 
$40 per set of tickets, this represents 
something over SI million already in 
the bank. 

The extraordinary prosperity of the 
Vikings’ birth did not, of course, come 
about by accident. It happened as the re- 
sult of a carefully planned, well-thought- 
out program which could stand as a 
model for promoters of the future. The 
man responsible is Bill Boyer, a big and 


dynamic person who is now president of 
the Vikings and the owner of two auto- 
mobile agencies in Minneapolis. The son 
of a lumberjack, Boyer never attended 
college, but he has an old grad’s enthusi- 
asm for football and sports in general. 

“We formed a major league sports 
committee about 10 years ago,” Boyer 
says. “We hired a market research firm 
in Chicago to find out for us what we 
could expect to draw in the Minneapolis- 
Si. Paul area with a major league base- 
ball club.’' 

The market research report showed 
that a major league club could expect to 
draw some 770,000 people in 1955, the 
figure increasing to well over a million 
by 1965, the 10-year period covered in 
the report. It erred on the conservative 
side. The Minneapolis Twins, in this 
projection, should have drawn about one 
million people this year -but if their 
home attendance continues for the rest 
of the sea.son at its present pace, the 
attendance will be nearly 1,300,000. 

“The whole thing was based on base- 
ball at first,” Boyer says, “and on the 
strength of that report alone we decided 
to build a stadium and woo one of the 
existing clubs to move here.” 

The stadium was completed in 1956 






GANGWAY! 


Here comes the Ford that put magic into motion. 
Beautiful. Cobra-quick. It deserves respect — and 
gets it. The men who gave it its Thunderbird thrust 

are the men who wrote the book on V-8’s and 

this is the latest (and greatest) chapter— with a 
dramatic 390 cubic inches for the punch line! 
See your Ford Dealer. Test drive it. Treat it tough. 
Or tender. Either way, it answers with a thrill! 

Mso DIVISION. 



FORD V-8 



or CHEMSTRAND 


Moisture regain, 1.5%. And a parka feels high and dry. 

On a ski slope, a clammy jacket can cramp your style.ThaC s why this parka makes such sense. The rich pile face is made of Acrilan:* 
great anywhere outdoors because it's chemically unable to absorb much water. What's more, it's good and light. By Campus Sportswear 
of Glenoit pile with a face of 100% Acrilan acrylic fiber . White reverses to black poplin. Also: beige, pewter xdth matching poplin. 34-46. 
The Chemstrand Corporation, New York}, makes Acrilan^ acrylic fiber. This cold-weather parka is by Campus Sportswear, 
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and is strategically located in Blooming- 
ton. the apex of a triangle with St. Paul 
and Minneapolis on the other corners. 
It is also strategically located in Minne- 
sota. which is to say. in the heart of foot- 
ball country. During the last 19 years, 
the University of Minnesota has aver- 
aged almost 50,000 at each home game, 
and this despite the fact that only once 
during that time were the Golden Go- 
phers the Big Ten champions. 

It was only natural that Boyer and his 
four associates, in looking around for a 
way to fill the stadium when baseball 
wasn’t in season, should turn to pro 
football. A successful franchise would 
pad out the baseball rent and help pay 
off the bond i.s.sues. Boyer's group first 
tried to lure the Chicago Cardinals from 
their uncomfortable juxtaposition to 
the Chicago Bears but failed. When the 
new American Football League was 
formed two years ago. Boyer and his 
friends showed a great deal of interest, 

"It would have given us a pro club." 
Boyer says. “But we really wanted an 
NFL franchise. When we heard from 
George Halas of the NFL expansion 
committee that one might be available, 
we hesitated before committing our- 
.seives absolutely to the new league.” 

This hesitation proved to be a think- 
ing man’s falter. In January of I960 the 
NFL granted Minnesota a franchise, to 
become operative in the 1 961 season. The 
long time lag between the granting of 
the franchise and the actual fielding of 
a team was another bonus. It allowed 
Boyer and his associates to move as care- 
fully and methodically in the organiza- 
tion of the team as they had originally 
in the development of the Twin Cities 
as major league baseball territory. 

The five owners included three from 
Minneapolis (Boyer; H, P. Skoglund. 
president and principal stockholder of 
the North American Life and Casualty 
Co.: and Max Winter, a Minneapolis 
sports entrepreneur who formerly owned 
the basketball Lakers), one from St. 
Paul (Bernie Bidder Jr,, publisher of the 
St. Paul evening Dispaicli and morning 
Pioneer Frc'.v5 among other newspapers), 
and one from Duluth (Olaf Haugsrud, 
a wholesale candy and tobacco dealer 
who. incidentally, once owned the Du- 
luth Eskimos in the old NFL. 

Upon acquiring their franchise, Boyer 
and company, who were now the Vik- 
ings. moved logically to implement it. 
Their first employee was Joe Thomas, a 


football-wise former assistant coach for 
the Los Angeles Rams. He was hired in 
April of I960 at the suggestion of NFL 
Commissioner Pete Rozelle to do two 
things: first to scout college talent so 
that the Vikings would go into their first 
NFL draft meeting well prepared to 
make an intelligent selection of available 
college seniors; second, to scout the NFL 
itself so that the Vikings would be certain 
to pick the best of the players made 
available to them from the rest of the 
teams in the league. 

Thomas did a good job: so good, in 
fact, that the Vikings will begin their 


groLip-owncd team in the Rams — and in 
their case it was a group of five owners 
split by an unbridgeable schism. Di- 
plomacy came as naturally to Rose as 
breathing. 

"We turned the whole thing over to 
Bert." Boyer says. "Even now. 1 only 
spend about an hour a day on Viking 
business. We want to be informed. We 
leave all the decisions up to Bert and to 
Coach Norm Van Brocktin.” 

Rose, who had despaired of ever be- 
coming the Rams’ general manager, 
took over the Viking job with a sure 
hand and a ready imagination. He sat 
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maiden season in the NFL roughly 30'”; 
stronger than the Dallas Cowboys, who 
rushed into existence in the too-short 
space of six months and without the 
benefit of a player draft of college 
seniors. 

Next in the order of business was the 
employment of a knowledgeable general 
manager. After considerable research, 
and after listening to an almost unani- 
mous recommendation from (he NFL 
club owners, the Vikings .settled on Bert 
Rose Jr. Rose, who was at the time the 
publicity director for (he Los Angeles 
Rams, lilted everybody's specifications 
neatly. He was- and is — an intense, in- 
telligent man with a thorough back- 
ground in pro football. Perhaps more 
important, he had worked for the most 
promotion-minded club in the NFL. As 
a side benelil, he had also worked for a 


down and listed on a yellow, legal-size 
note pad the things he had to do. By 
last week the list had grown to 147 items, 
most of them completed and crossed ofl'. 
No, 87 on the list, for instance, was a 
cryptic note: "Chain-gang uniforms.” 
This was a reminder to Rose that he had 
to find easily noticed shirts for the offi- 
cials who would man the first-down 
chains. 

The most pressing immediate prob- 
lem. and first on Rose's list, was the sale 
of 25.000 sca-son tickets, a prerequisite 
for admission to the National Football 
League. Rc^e opened his season-ticket 
campaign just seven weeks after he was 
hired. By December I he had sold 19.0(X) 
season tickets — a record for a new pro- 
fessional team in o/n' sport. 

"We had to gel all of Minnesota work- 
ing for us.” Rose says. "We had a lunch- 
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eon in Minneapolis Scplcmber 27. with 
about a thousand people there, Wc had 
another one in St. Paul the next day and 
a third in Duluth the day after." • 

But far more important than the 
luncheons were the Minneapolis Minute 
Men, whom Rose recruited as salesmen. 
A group of 25 or 20 young Minneapolis 
busine.ssmen who are dedicated to the 
growth and improvement of the city, the 
.Vlinute Men originally organized to sell 
bonds for the construction of the sta- 
dium. They were divided for the ticket- 
selling campaign into 13 teams, named 
for the other 13 clubs in the NFL. and 
they proved as successful with the tickets 
as with the bonds. 

From September to April 8. 1961. the 
Minute Men sold 9.000 season tickets. 
To honor them, the Vikings threw a 
banquet and presented a prize to the 
team which had sold the most season 
tickets. Ironically enough, this team was 
named the Dallas Cowboys; their name- 
sakes in the NFL a year before had set 
what is probably an alltime low in the 
sale of season tickets. 

There were no Minute Men in St. 
Paul, so Rose developed another plan 
for this city. December 6, 1960 was des- 
ignated as Blitz Day; between 100 and 
150 young business executives of the 
staid old city met for breakfast that 
morning at 7, then fanned out to devote 
the whole day to selling Viking tickets. 
By the time they returned to their meet- 
ing hall for a beer bust and buffet dinner 
at 6 in the evening, they hud disposed 
of another 2.000 season tickets. 

■‘It’s an easy sell," one of the blitzers 
admitted later. "The people here don't 
like to plunk down S234 — the cost of a 
baseball season ticket— but they don't 
mind S40 for a football ticket. Especially 
since lots of them have been squeezed 
out of the University of Minnesota home 
games.” 

With season-ticket sales in the Twin 
Cities well in hand. Rose turned his at- 
tention to state sales. Again he called 
upon the Minute Men. This time he or- 
ganized six crews and laid out 12 routes 
that involved 22.000 miles of driving. 
Each crew left Minneapolis early one 
morning, drove out for the day, spent 
the night near the state border, then re- 
turned by another route the following 
day. The crews stopped in some 90 cities 
in the state, giving the Viking sales pitch 
to Chamber of Commerce and service 
club meetings, 


‘ ‘They sold 500 or 600 season tickets,” 
Rose says, stilt somewhat awed by 
his own success. "On the trips, that 
is. But we began getting a flood of 
mail orders from outstate after they 
got back, and they haven't stopped 
coming yet.” 

While he worked on the season-ticket 
sales. Rose considered a long list of pos- 
sible head coaches — the second item on 
his list. He arrived finally at Norman 
Van Brocklin. who had just led the Phil- 
adelphia Eagles to a world championship 
as a quarterback. It required courage for 
Rose to name the Dutchman as head 
coach— although he was regarded as 
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probably the best quarterback in pro 
ball. Van Brocklin had never coached 
so much as a high school team. More, 
or perhaps less than that, he was re- 
garded by some experts as loo hot- 
tempered to take the vicissitudes of ma- 
jor league coaching in stride. 

"i w-asn'i worried. “ Rose says. "I knew 
Van from the Rams. I figured he'd work 
out." 

So far, he has. Although the Vikings 
lost their first three exhibition games, 
Van Brocklin accepted adversity philo- 
sophically. "As soon as some of these 
guys get rid of their beer tumors,” ho 
said, "we'll be O.K." 

Rose and Van Brocklin chose Bcmidji, 
a resort town in northern Minnesota, as 
their training site, and it has turned out 
to be ideal. Not only arc the facilities 
(dormitories and practice fields of Bc- 
midji State College) more than adequate. 
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mediate holes,” Rose says. "We want to 
look ahead to about three years from 
now. We'll need the young ones to re- 
place them then." 

Rose and Van Brocklin culled a choice 
crop of veterans from the players who 
had been pooled for them by the other 
teams in the league. To go with Shaw 
in the offensive backticid, they chose 
Hugh McKlhenny, still sprightly and 
dangerous at 32, from (he San Krancisco 
49crs, and later they traded with the 
New York Giants for Mel Triplett, a 
strong blocker and a fine runner. With 
Mason, the Vikings have a truly remark- 
able backfield for a new team. 

The lines -offensive and defensive - 
are, for the most part, elderly but good. 
The team has soft spots in the defensive 
backfield. and it could use more offensive 
ends, but some of these weaknesses may 
be repaired as the other teams in the 
NFL begin cutting players to get down 
to the season limit. 

Van Brocklin's assistants arc youthful 
but quite capable men. In Harry Gilmer, 
obtained from the Pittsburgh Stcelcrs. 
he has one of the best young minds in 
pro football: Gilmer coaches the all-im- 
portant defensive backlield. Line Coach 
Stan West is an ex-teammate of Van 
Brocklin's from the Rams and a line 
morale builder; Walt Yowarsky, who 
coaches the offensive line, came from 
one of the toughest offensive lines in 
football, the New York Giants. And 
End Coach Darrel Brew-ster brings with 
him the methods that have helped make 
Paul Brown's Cleveland Browns consist- 
ently one of the best passing teams in 
football. 

Aside from its youth. Van Brocklin’s 
staff has in overflowing measure the one 
quality they will need most this year — 
optimism. "1 figure we can win four or 
five games this year." one of them said 
the other day (the schedule calls for 14). 
"The Cowboys maybe twice, the Bears 
once, the Rams once, and then wc sneak 
up on someone." 

Rose, older, sadder and. as an ex- 
Ram man more accustomed to defeat, 
does not commit himself to guessing 
how many the Vikings may win. Con- 
cerned with more immediate problems, 
he checked off No. 147 on his list of 
things CO do the other day. ("Notify vic- 
tor of program-ad-sales award" -which 
means let the Minute Man who sold the 
most program ads know he has won.) 

"I don't know." he said cautiously. 
"We win four. I'll be happy. So will 
everyone else.” end 


the town itself offers commcndably little 
distraction to the players. Basketball 
is the big sport in Bemidji; after look- 
ing the place over. Van Brocklin said; 
"Couldn't be better. This is the only 
town 1 ever saw where the definition of 
a juvenile delinquent is a kid who can't hit 
eight out of 10 from the free-throvv line." 

Because of the owners' foresight in 
hiring a talent scout before they took on 
anybody else. Van Brocklin has excep- 
tionally good players to work with. 
Even before last year's player draft be- 
gan. Rose worked out a trade with the 
New York Giants in which the Vikings 
gave away a future first-draft choice for 


George Shaw, who had spent a peculiarly 
frustrated pro career as a stand-in, first 
for Johnny Unitas of the Colts, then for 
Charlie Conerly of the Giants. Thus 
freed from the paramount nece.ssity of 
drafting a quarterback, the Vikings were 
able to select Halfback Tom Mason of 
Tulanc as their first-draft choice. Mason 
would have been the first man picked 
by most of the teams in the NFL, 

The Vikings' second pick was Rip 
Hawkins, who will be a powerful line- 
backer in lime and the key to their de- 
fense. They got backing for Shaw on 
their third choice in Fran Tarkenton. a 
quarterback from Georgia, then sur- 
prised the draft meeting by selecting a 
future (a player with another year of 
college eligibility) on (heir fourth round. 

"We figured when wc picked the old 
players made available to us from the 
rest of the league, we’d plug the im- 


Polnlings by Bernoril Fmlis 


by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 


Strategy, 

Strokes 

In the classic eyes-right, eyes-left 
and Style newsreel sequence, a tennis gallery 
seems to be viewing a game as monotonous as a 
metronome. Actually, tournament play provides 
a constantly changing spectrum of style, stroke 
and strategy. In these pages an expert who ana- 
lyzes the game as skillfully as he once played it 
tells what to look for when the best amateurs of 
the U.S. and Australia compete at Forest Hills. 


O f all the top amateurs playing tennis today, the most 
interesting on the court is probably the least imposing off 
it. This year’s Wimbledon winner. Rod Laver {.sketched ai 
right in a typical flurry of forehand action), is a scrawny, bowlegged 
and freckle-faced five feet eight inches of taut muscle topped by a 
mop of carrot hair who for sheer attraction at courtside would 
have to give way to almost any presentable ball boy. But once in 
action, this young racket wizard from Ot'^^^'nsland unleashes a com- 
bination of speed and technical brilliance unmatched in amateur 
circles. Laver's big weapon is a sizzling service that is doubly diffi- 
cult to handle since it comes off the left side. Laver sends it over the 
net with cannonlike force, and he can vary its kick and spin with 
such cunning that receivers find him almost impossible to break. 
And to back up his serve Rod Laver has a resourceful repertoire of 
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STROKES AND STYLE 

forehand and backhand drives, all controlled by a lightning-fast 
wrist action. 

Laver, the virtuoso, is almost the exact opposite of his fellow 
Aussie, Roy Emerson {above), who has no outstanding strengths 
but who has also no outstanding weakness. Modest and solid, Roy 
is a player who can be beaten only by someone who matches his 
unremitting competence with unrelenting brilliance. 

Whether the two young Americans, Dennis Ralston {shown at 
right in a characteristic straight-arm serve) and Chuck McKinley. 

continued 
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his Davis Cup teammate, can achieve the briJIiancc lo match 
Laver's virtuosity or the stamina to match Emerson's endur- 
ance is one of Forest Hills’ most interesting questions. These 
two exuberant youngsters have toned down a little since 
USLTA officials pul them both on probation for the 1961 
season for misbehaving here and abroad, but both are still 
young, both have a long way to go and both are still sub- 
ject to adolescent temperament. 

Dennis (the Menace) Ralston is a graceful stylist to whom 
topflight tennis comes almost too easily. He strokes the ball 
with a minimum of effort, bringing the racket back on his 
forehand with a short, circular motion that enables him to 
disguise the speed he actually puts on the ball. At times Ral- 
ston looks as though he could beat anyone, and if he could 
match his natural ability with a comparable ambition, he 
would undoubtedly be a great champion. But Dennis, who 
has often been reproached for seeming to quit when things 
turn against him, can go down in defeat before the clumsiest 
second-rater. Or he can beat himself with annoying outbursts 
of temper and truculence. In the recent Davis Cup American 
Zone finals in Cleveland, he kicked his racket, swore loudly 
and managed to turn both the crowd and Nonplaying Cap- 
tain David L. Freed firmly against him. 

Chuck McKinley {shown at left under the characteristically 
stern gaze of oh official) is also frequently in trouble for 
showing too much spirit. Despite the fact that he lost out to 
the Australian master at Wimbledon in straight sets, McKin- 
ley, who charmed the English but outraged the Italians with 
his antics, is the U.S. amateur best equipped to rock Laver’s 
brilliant rhythm. To beat Rod, however. Chuck’s temper 
would have to be under complete control and his strokes in 
perfect working order. More than any other player today, 
McKinley is an aggressive, go-for-broke competitor. A well- 
conditioned Trinity University (Texas) sophomore, he plays 
tennis with a gusto found more frequently on football and 
soccer fields than on well-mannered country club courts. He 
doesn't know what it is to be cautious or to play the per- 
centages. Like a boxer who keeps throwing haymakers right 
up from the floor, he hits every ball as if he were trying to 
knock it clean out of its fuzzy cover. Since he lacks the form 
and grace that distinguish most top tennis players, Chuck, a 
stocky 5 foot 8 and 160 pounds, tries to make up the deficit 
by sheer drive and power. He has amazing speed, which en- 
ables him to make the sensational saves that have become 
his trademark, but the sheer momentum of his onslaughts 
often works as heavily against him as it does for him. 

Fighting every minute, McKinley leaps about the court 
like an angered rhino, charging, plunging, falling, skidding, 
banging away at every oncoming shot with all his might but 
completely unable to change course once he is under way. He 
is capable of beating any amateur in the world on a day when 
all his thunderbolts are striking home, but for this uninhibit- 
ed youngster that would be a rare day indeed. Unfortunately, 
as Chuck discovered at Wimbledon, Rod Laver has just the 
kind of dexterity to turn aside his furious charges, for, with 
the tiniest flick of his wrist, changing the direction of spin of 


his shots at the very last moment, Laver can catch most op- 
ponents off balance. 

From the point of view of anyone wishing to study the 
fine points of tennis. Rod Laver's wrist action, which is an- 
alyzed in the drawings on this page, is one of the most in- 
teresting mechanisms in the game. Strong, fast, flexible and 
thoroughly disciplined. Rod's wrist is the gyrocontrol by 
which he keeps himself constantly on course. Usually Rod 



hits his forehand and backhand drives with a topspin, but by 
a unique ability to reset his wrist in midstroke just before 
contact with the ball he can hit the ball flat, give it topspin or 
impart a low-bouncing underspin, Time after time, Laver is 
thus able to wait until his opponent is committed to a certain 
defensive attitude and then catch him completely off base 
with the shot that is least expected. It is a trick that makes 
Laver the most formidable player in the amateur field today, 
and one worth watching anytime. end 
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OUTS AND INS 
OF THE 
DOUBLE PLAY 


With their split-second timing, complicated 
tactics and tricks that amount to 
outright fraud, fine infielders display rare 
finesse at baseball's best maneuver 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


T Ik* preoccupation of baseball tans from New York 
to Los Angeles this year has been the untouched 
bail; the one that Maris, Mantle and other muscular 
men have been hitting over the heads of opposing play- 
ers and far into the grandstands. But by keeping their 
eyes in the sky. many spectators have missed spectacu- 
lar performances by another group of baseball masters 
whose virtue rests in how quickly and deftly they handle 
baited balls that can be touched. These are the experts 
at the double play and. like the home run hitters, they 
have never been better. 

The Yankees, for example, have a second baseman 
with live different pivots, and the Dodgers one with a 
unique sidearm throw. The Cardinals own a third base- 
man who stives a split second by not taking a step. The 
Indians boast of a first baseman w ho uses a daring back- 
hand pickup. 

Rxcellcnt infielders such as these have enabled major 
league teams to average 1 50 double plays a season. They 
arc the efficiency experts of baseball. No time-study 
engineer counts fractions of seconds more carefully or 
works harder at saving them, for a tenth of a second is 
often the difference between success and failure in a 
double play. Most double plays take between 3.5 and 
4.5 seconds. Anything slower is likely to fail — a very fast 
base runner like Mickey Mantle can reach first base in 
3.3 seconds: a very slow one needs only 5 seconds. The 
necessity for precision can be fully appreciated when 
viewed in terms of how close the decision often is at first 
base on a ground ball when no double play is involved. 

The most common double play goes from short to 
second to first. This is so because most batters (62 '", . or 
I9S major leaguers who can be considered regulars) are 
right-handed and tend to hit to the left side. This is the 
way it is done by the Yankees, who have led the Amcr- 
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ican League in double plays four out of the last six years; 
Shortstop Tony Kubek first tries to get squarely in front 
of the ball. He holds his glove midw'ay between his feel, 
which are set wide apart. This stance gives him maxi- 
mum balance and sets him for a quick step toward sec- 
ond as he throws sidearm. Using the sidearm throw 
enables Kubek to get rid of the ball more quickly than 
if he brought his arm up for an overhand throw. 

Kubek's throw goes to Second Baseman Bobby Rich- 
ardson. He uses any of five pivots for his relay to first. 
His choice, as with all pivot men. depends upon where 
and how sharply the ball is hit, how quickly and hard 
the runner arrives, where Kubek’s throw is and the speed 
of the man going to first, Whenever possible. Richard- 
son takes the "feed" while straddling second base and 
facing Kubek. f-cw second basemen straddle the bag 
these days, but that is how tho.se in the Yankee organi- 
zation arc taught. 

Of his five pivots, Richardson has one favorite. He 
straddles the bag to take a chest-high throw from Ku- 
bek. As he pivots. Richardson steps toward first with his 
left foot. He drags his right foot over the left-field side 
of the base and throws to Bill Skowron at first. 

SkowTon. like all first basemen on this play, has one 
main job — to catch the relay. He must be able to adjust 
his footing swiftly, however, for there are more poor 
throws on the double play than on conventional one- 
out plays. 

Richardson's fastest pivot is also his most spectacular. 
His right foot touches the btig as he reaches the base. 
He executes an acrobatic leap, pushing off with his right 
foot, and makes his relay with a quick, mid-air flip. This 
leap helps him lo elude the incoming runner, but the 
very speed of the play increases the danger of his mak- 
ing a poor relay. 

If a runner comes in hard and on the outfield side of 
second. Richardson crosses to the infield side of the bag. 
He hits the base with his left foot and steps about a yard 
toward the infield with his right foot, then braces with 
it to throw. 

Should the runner come in on the mound side. Rich- 
ardson steps on second with his left foot. By pushing 
off the base with his left foot and backing up a step 
toward the outfield, he gets out of the runner's way. He 
steps toward first for added speed as he throws. 

To catch a feed on the outfield side of the base or to 


CLASSIC DOUBLE PLAY IS excculeJ by ihc Yankees us they 
turn a Dciroil hit-and-run aiienipt into two guick outs. top; 
Dick Brown hits ground ball to Shortstop Tony Kubek. Runner 
.Sieve Boros, vvho started wilh the pitch, is well on his way to 
second. Time-saving sidearm throw by Kubek forces Boros, who 
leaves feel Icenier) trying lo upset .Second Baseman Bobby Rich- 
ardson with slide. Evading Boros by pushing backward off base 
wiih Icfi loot. Richardson gets throw away (o double up Brown. 
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avoid a rimtier coming straight in, Rich- 
ardson quickly shifts from his straddle 
position. He drags his left foot over the 
bag as he takes a hop-step to his right 
and moves behind second. He then brac- 
es with his right fool, steps out with his 
left and relays to first. 

The next most common double play 
is from second to short to first. National 
Leaguers feel Second Baseman Charlie 
Neal of the Los Angeles Dodgers is the 
best at this play. Certainly nobody starts 
it quicker. Neal beltcve.s that a slight in- 
novation he made in his fielding style in 
1952 saves much time. On halls hit 
to their right, almost all second 
basemen run in an arc toward the 
ball. That is. they run back and to 
the right so they can then come in 
on the ball, field it squarely, turn 
toward second and throw. "I go 
after the ball on a straight line.” 

Neal says. ■‘That way my body is 
alieady twisted toward second when 
1 pick up the ball. The other way 
you arc facing home and have to 
turn to make the throw. But 1 can 
throw sidcarm to second without 
making a step toward the base.” 

This conserves a fraction of a sec- 
ond and helps explain why the 
Dodgers have been consistently at 
or near the top of the National 
League on double plays in recent 
years. 

Shortstop Maury Wills (ikes to 
take Neal's throw as he crosses the 
bag. or even an instant before. 
short-Stop hei.s an easier relay to 
make than the second baseman, because 
he is already moving toward tirst base 
when he catches the throw from the sec- 
ond baseman. Ideally. Neal’s throw is 
letter-high and on the ccnter-tield side of 
second. “This puts the hall right in 
throwing position," Wills says. "A good 
feed is the most iinporiant part of the 
double play because there are a lot of 
things to consider in a short time. V'ou 
always want the feed in the same spot. 
That way you don't have to do any extra 
thinking or adjusting." 

As .soon as the ball is hit along the 
ground, hirst Baseman Norm Larker 
moves to the bag. “1 face second and 
keep my heels against the side of the 
bag.” Larker says. “I don't hold my 
glove up for a target — the guy throw-ing 
knows where the base is." 

One of the most exciting double plays 
is from third to second to hrst. There is 


nothing slow about any double play, but 
the two long throws in this one heighten 
the suspense. Added to this is the fact that 
any ball that a third baseman can convert 
into a double play must have been hit 
hard, demanding some fast fielding by 
the inficldcr. John McGraw- once said, 
"A third baseman does less thin king than 
anyone in the game — he doesn't have 
time." 

Ken Boyer, the very quick third base- 
man of the St. Louis Cardinals, does his 
thinking in advance. “Coaches leach you 
to take a step toward second as you 
throw, but I don't do that any move." 
Boyer says. "J just w'hip the ball across 



LIGHT-Fooxeo I ickicr Vic Powcp says he does 
■'clta-cha-cha" sieppinp hack to lirsi on double play. 


my body toward second. You don’t 
have time to step and aim. I throw for 
the bug, but I try to make the toss so the 
second baseman can see the ball coming 
out of my hand. It's a lot easier if he can 
pick up the night of the ball from the 
start." For three of the past five years 
Boyer has led all major league third base- 
men in double plays. 

Cardinal Second Baseman Julian Ja- 
vier gets a fast start toward the bag as 
soon as the bail is hit to Boyer. To slow 
dovsn so he wall be balanced for the feed 
and relay, he uses the short, choppy steps 
that most pivot men employ as they 
approach second. Javier likes Boyer's 
throw chest-high and on the rirsl-base 
side of second. He touches the bag with 
his left foot as he catches the ball and 
makes his relay throw to first wiih a 
sidcarm motion. 

The most difficult of the four types of 


standard infield double plays — first to 
short to first— involves the fewest men. 
The main role is that of the first baseman. 
He must field the ball, throw to the 
shortstop at .second and get back to finsi 
ba.se to take the return toss. Vic Power 
of the Cleveland Indians has few peers, 
now or ever, in working this play. Jim- 
mie Dykes. Cleveland manager, recently 
paid Power what he considered the su- 
preme tribute by saying. “He's as good 
as Sisler ever was, and I've seen them 
both play." 

Like most double-play experts, Power 
is deceptively skillful. He. too. has his 
own style. Instead of facing home and 
catching the ball between his legs 
in the prescribed manner, he back- 
/uiiicis it. As he docs this his right 
foot is pointed toward second. This 
sets him for his throw to Shortstop 
Woodie Held. Power pivots a little 
more on the ball of his right fool 
as he brings his arm back for a 
strong overhand throw. In this way 
he blends into a single smooth, fast 
motion what most first basemen 
use two or three time-consuming 
moves to achieve. 

“Then I peek over the right shoul- 
der as I finish throw and 1 find out 
where first ba.se is.” the Piierto- 
Rico-born Power says. “1 don't turn 
the head all the way. 1 keep the eyes 
on the ball and I make quick steps 
to the back until I gel to the base, 
1 lucky maybe, but 1 never miss 
the bag yet." 

When Lou Gehrig started playing 
first for the Yankees he was more 
awkward than able. In trying to 
maintain the rhythm needed for execut- 
ing this play the great Gehrig used to 
say to himself. “Waltz, waltz, waltz.” 

“Rhythm very important." Power 
agrees. “Can't be jerky, but me no waltz. 
I cha-cha-cha.” 

Since a double play is so rewarding, 
inficldcrs combine both subtle tactics 
and outright fraud to insure its success. 
(The players themselves openly call the.se 
maneuvers “cheating.”) .Anticipating 
where a pariicuhir batter is most likely to 
hit the belli, they will inove in a few steps 
toward home and sometimes toward sec- 
ond base so (hey can field the ball soon- 
er or be in position earlier for the pivot. 
These minute shifts must be made deftly, 
however, for sharp-eyed batters like Har- 
vey Kiienn and Nellie Fox can detect 
and exploit them. By moving in. infield- 
ers cut down their fielding range, and the 
Kuenns and Foxes can poke the ball 
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Ken Venturi's superb half alpaca 
and half wool striped golf cardigan 
will be found in fine men's stores, 
and, subsequently, on the links in 
many parts of the world. 19.95 


Ken exhibits 
the bright stripes 


sportswear for sportsme 




THE BEST OF BOTH IN ONE GREAT TIRE! 


Only Seiberling has it-exclusive NYTEX construction 
that combines the best qualities of nylon and rayon in 
a superb new tire: the SEIBERLING SUPER SERVICE. 

Plies of nylon provide the proven impact resistance 
and durability of nylon tires. 

Plies of rayon eliminate “morning thump." prevent 
the tire from settling out-of-round overnight, provide a 
smoother ride right from your first start In the morning. 

Have your Seiberling dealer show you the SEIBERLING 
SUPER SERVICE-the replacement quality tire at 
economy tire prices-so good it's guaranteed for life!* 


GUARANTEED WITHOUT LIMIT 
AS TO TIME OR MILEAGE 

•Every passenger car lire bearing the 
Seiberling name and serial number is 
guaranteed to give the purchaser full orig- 
inal tread wear. If it fails to do so, because 
of workmanship, materials or ROAD 
HAZARDS (except repairable punctures) 
encountered in normal driving, it will be 
replaced with a NEW TIRE of same size 
and type. Replacement will be prorated on 
tread wear and based on Seiberling Prices 
current at time of adjustment. 


SElBERLmi 


MAKERS OF AMERICA'S FINEST TIRES 
IN EVERY PRICE RANGE 



DOUBLE PLAY coiiiimir<l 


through ihc enlarged holes in the infield. 

An even inorc valuable timesaver 
occurs when pivot men and first base- 
men, in their haste to complete a play, 
do not touch the bag while in possession 
of the ball. This is the controversial 
“automatic out." One major league man- 
ager (Jimmie Dykes) recently estimated 
that 30% to 40','f of the time the inficlder 
does not have the ball when he touches 
the base. 

“Sure 1 pull my foot,” Norm barker 
admits. “When a play is close you have 
to cheat a little, but you gotta be sure of 
your timing. If you do it all the time the 
umpire gets used to seeing it. and that 
way it isn't so noticeable when you really 
need to do it.” 

Many umpires make their decision 
at first base by listening to the ball hit 
the glove while watching the runner's 
foot touch the bag. This is why a few 
first basemen slap their glove at the 
throw, creating a louder sound when 
they catch the ball. Power feels this ef- 
fort to fool the umpire is not worth the 
risk involved. “Some, they hit at the ball. 

I don’t like — might make error. When 
is close play I yell ‘yaa, yaa' and 1 make 
the umpire think my way. Runge (Um- 
pire Ed] say once. ‘Vic, you got me call- 
ing play your way.' Is good.” 

Yet action at first base is not as bruis- 
ing as it is at second, where runners 
rumble in intent upon breaking up the 
double play and, if need be, the pivot 
man too. Wills sums up the pivot man's 
problem this way: “That runner comes 
into second with blood in his eyes, and 
you have to get out of the way. If you 
miss the bag when you have the ball it’s 
only by a tenth of a second. The umpire 
know's that if you had to you could 
have slowed down and made the play 
perfectly. He also knows the danger this 
is to you. The umpire usually gives you 
the out to protect you. Take Frank Rob- 
inson of Cincinnati. He always comes 
in hard. On men like this, Charlie and 
I take the throw from behind the bag a 
lot. That way they can't get you when 
they slide in.” 

Leo Durochcr, who played in 1,637 
games as a major league infieldcr, cites 
a rule interpretation that helped pivot 
men. “The runner coming into second 
used to be allowed to slide any way he 
wanted. They used to go halfway out to 
right field to gel you. Now they have to 
be able to touch the bag with a hand or 
fool when they slide. When they came in 



at me I used to throw the ball at them 
right here." Durochcr says, putting his 
right index finger on the bridge of his 
nose. 

A change in the relay throw from sec- 
ond also has been significant. Oldtime 
pivot men often missed double plays 
unless the feed from the infielder was 
just where they wanted it. If the ball was 
loo high or low or off to one side, the 
pivot man used to bring his arm and the 
ball all the w'ay back from this position 
to his preferred throwing spot before 
relaying to first. Most pivot men now 
eliminate this time-consuming process. 
Richardson, Wills, Javier and Held all 
throw from wherever they get the ball. 

Speaking of Javier, Boyer says, “He 
got a throw early this season that was 
around his knees, but he made the relay 
throw from down there and got the run- 
ner at first.” 

The Pirates' new play 

Nor are refinements in this most 
meaningful of all baseball plays about 
to end. It is one of the wonders of the 
game that just when it seems a play could 
hardly be performed better or differently 


somebody finds a dashing new way. One 
day last season the Pittsburgh Pirates 
were in trouble in the seventh inning of 
a 2-2 game with St. Louis. There were 
Cardinal runners on first and second 
and none out. Joe Cunningham was 
the batter, and the Pirates suspected he 
would bunt. He did. Don Hoak dashed 
in from third and Dick Stuart from first 
as the pilch was thrown. Hoak fielded 
the ball and threw to Shortstop Dick 
Groat who, instead of covering second 
as he usually would, had made the long 
run over to cover third base. One out. 
Groat then relayed across the diamond 
to Second Baseman Bill Mazeroski, who 
was covering first base. Double play. It 
Slopped a possible rally, and Pittsburgh 
went on to win the game 3-2 in the 1 1 th 
inning. The Pirates had practiced this 
play extensively and were convinced it 
would work in a game, in spite of the 
risks in having their whole infield break 
with the pitch, thus leaving huge areas 
uncovered. The result; two quick outs, 
an eventual 3-2 victory and a step to- 
ward a pennant — all thank.s to a sur- 
prising innovation in one of baseball's 
oldest plays. end 
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HORSE racing/ Whitney Tower 


A lot of fine young Thoroughbreds 


Jaipur, Sir Gaylord and Ridan are only three of the top young colts 
expected to make this fall's 2-year-old races among the best ever 

pole. Working his whip like a boy with 


^iiis year’s crop of 2-ycar'Old Thor- 

* oughbreds had hardly stepped out 
of Ihc barns before each section of the 
country was boasting that it had the 
potential 1962 Kentucky Derby winner 
right on the premises. Midwesterners 
were touting Ridan. a heavily muscled 
colt who goes after his seventh straight 
win Saturday. On the West Coast. C. V. 
Whitney’s Rattle Dancer shapes up as 
the likeliest Derby contender. Easterners 
tagged Christopher Chenery’s Sir Gay- 
lord. winner of five in a row. as their 
own private choice, and installed him as 
a 3-5 favorite for last week’s 57lh run- 
ning of the Hopeful at Saratoga. Then 
the rains came, and the Spa's track 
turned Into vegetable soup. Sir Gaylord 
was dumped by George D. Widener’s 
Jaipur, and horsemen w'crc reminded 
once again that the 1961 2-ycar-old pic- 
ture is full of vigor, excitement - and 
unpredictability. 

The Hopeful marked the first time 
anywhere this year that the youngsters 
were asked to go six and a half furlongs. 
Before the race Owner Widener huddled 
in the walking ring with his elderly 
jockey, Eddie Arcaro. ‘’Go to the front 
and stay there, Eddie,” said the chair- 
man of The Jockey Club in a voice that 
left little doubt that Jaipur was capable 
of climbing one of the infield flagpoles. 
“Let the others catch you this time.” 

Arcaro snugged his coll right in be- 
hind Su Ka Wa for the first part of the 
race, and the Hopeful turned out to be 
a contest between these two. Sir Gay- 
lord. sixth at the start, moved up early 
to third, but that’s where he stayed the 
rest of the trip. Arcaro, never more than 
two lengths off the lead, moved to Su 
Ka Wa with Jaipur on the turn for home 
and nailed him at the three-sixteenth 


a new toy, Eddie took no chances. “I 
put some fire on him on the way home.” 
he joked afterwards. ”i knew 1 had Su 
Ka Wa beat, but I was taking no chances 
on something coming up behind him to 
nail me on the wire.” 

He needn't have bothered, Jaipur won 
by six easy lengths, and the surprising 
Su Ka Wa hung on to finish another 
five lengths ahead of Sir Gaylord, who 
obviously disliked the footing and failed 
completely, as his rider Milo Valenzuela 
noted, “to give me the run wc all know 
he is capable of." Jaipur turned in a 
clocking of 1:I6?5, just two ticks off 
the track record. 

It never hurts, as Mr. Widener now 
knows better than ever, to have a mud- 
dcr ready to run in the fall, but in Jaipur 
this distinguished American racing lead- 
er may also have a colt of all-round 
ability. The Hopeful was his fourth start, 
and his only loss was at the hands of 
Cain Hoy Stable’s Battle Joined. "He 
really had no excuse in that defeat," says 
Trainer Bert MulholJand, "but remem- 
ber, he was still a little green and maybe 
a little too smart." 

Jaipur, by Nasrullah out of the Eight 
Thirty mare. Rare Perfume, is a picture 
horse. He stands 15 hands 3 inches, with 
powerful shoulders and superb confor- 
mation. Certainly he’s the best home- 
bred colt owned by Widener since the 
days c\f Lucky Draw in the early ’40s. 

But Jaipur's viclory in the slop doesn’t 
mean the end of the line for Sir Gaylord. 
The next time they meet on a fast track 
it will be a sight worth seeing. Sir Gay- 
lord, at 16 hands even, is himself so well 
put together that Owner Chencry says, 
“If you had a handful of llesh you 
wouldn’t know where to put it on him to 


fill him out. He's bred for distance [Turn- 
tooutof a Princequillo marel.and instead 
of trying to take the lead from sprinters 
in his races thus far. we arc thinking 
more in terms of the classic races, in- 
cluding -quite naturally — next season's 
Triple Crown events.” 

While Sir Gaylord and Jaipur are the 
East’s standouts thus far. Battle Joined 
cannot be overlooked. He has. however, 
a couple of tricky knees and, as racing 
men know, gimpy underpinnings can be 
crucial in a 2-ycar-old. Other eastern 
youngsters with names worth noting are 
Sunrise County, Joe Roebling's unde- 
feated Rainy Lake. Stevvvard, Clover 
Leaf, Gun Glory and Old World Charm, 
Alfred Vanderbilt's Roman gelding who 
won his first start by eight lengths. 

But none of these names arc likely to 
cause much of a stir among Midwest 
racing enthusiasts. Out at Arlington Park 
this week the fans thought they had the 
fastest 2-year-oid in the world, and one 
reporter went so far as to proclaim the 
local hero the equal of Man o' War. a 
judgment which may bea trifle premature. 

A perfect record 

The coll in question is a tremendously 
rugged and handsome animal named 
Ridan. .Mihough stuck with a name that 
sounds like some form of home-brewed 
laxative. Ridan can show a record that 
is peerless. Never close to defeat, he is 
6 for 6 and will be odds-on to rack up 
No. 7 in this Saturday’s $100,000 added 
Washington Park Futurity. 

As big already as a mature 3-year-old, 
Ridan is a bay son of Nantallah (himself 
a son of Nasrullah) and loves to run, olT 
track or on, A terror to contain in the 
mornings (il has taken two exercise boys 
to cool him out), he’s murder on his 
opposition in the afternoon. Although 

Tony Tnolo 

GRINNING IN GOO. Arcaro brings Jaipur 
back after speeding to victory in the Hopeful. 
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not owned by blue bloods with names 
like Widencr or Chenery, Ridan is in 
thoroughly competent hands — and has 
been all his young life. His listed owner 
is Mrs. Moody Jolley, wife of the trainer 
for Claiborne Farm. The Jolleys bought 
Ridan for SI 1,000 and liirncti him over 
to their 23-year-oId son, LcRoy, to train. 

The two young colts, Ridan and Le- 
Roy, have worked well in tandem. In 
Ridan 's last victory he caused some 
speculation by running in four bandages, 
and a few observers thought they noticed 
him bearing out in the stretch — usually 
a warning that something might be 
hurting- This week’s Washington Park 
Futurity at Arlington should provide 
the an.swcr to that. Oh. yes, about the 
name. Ridan. "’Fasy,” says Moody Jol- 
ley, “He looked so much like Nadir, the 
colt 1 trained to win The Garden State 
in 1957. that we just named him that — 
only spelled backwards.” 

At California’s Del Mar track this 
month the struggle for supremacy of the 
We.st Coast is going on. Raliic Dancer, 
the Whitney colt, will try to duplicate 
his Hollywood Juvenile Championship 
victory in (he September 9 Del Mar 
Futurity, and a respectable showing 
would send this Native Dancer colt east 
to represent the Whitney stable (st-e 
page 50) in New York’s Champagne 
Stakes and The Garden State. Also on 
the coast are such colts as Two Demand, 
Indian Blood, Private World and Donut 
King, and although none of them as yet 
looks like another Warfare or Tomy 
Lee — or even a E-our-and-Twenty — the 
ne.xl two months should tell. 

On the whole, this crop of 2-year-olds, 
from Belmont to Del Mar, may be the 
best bunch since 1956, W'hen such horses 
as Bold Ruler, Gallant Man, Round 
Tabic, Gen. Duke and Iron Liege first 
began to flex their muscles in earnest. 
That year, however, only Bold Ruler was 
a standout as a 2-ycar-old, the others 
reaching a peak of performance at 3 
and 4. This year there seems to be a high 
average of ability throughout the coun- 
try, and the colts are running the way one 
would expect from their pedigrees. 

Most importantly,' there seems to be 
a return to the classical pattern of fall 
racing in which sectional champiens are 
shipped east to see which one is the best 
of all. Such races as the Futurity, the 
Cowdin, the Champagne, The Garden 
State and the Pimlico Futurity will de- 
cide. It is good to see these decisions 
reached, not on paper, but on the race 
track. END 
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FISHING Gilbert Rogin 


‘If you can 7 break 
the record, break the rod' 


So said Duke Kahanamoku after a long, losing battle in 
the Hawaiian International Qillfish Tournament 



O n the afternoon of the third day 
of the fi\c-day ffawaiian Interna- 
tional Billlish Tournanient. uc left 
Kailua Harbor on the Kona coast of 
Hawaii aboard Kenny Brown's Dorado. 
We were seven: Brown, a Honolulu 
architect and a neithew of the celebrated 
Hawaiian golfer. Francis Brown: Joan, 
his wife; their daughters, Laura. 12. 
and Francis, 9; mateTatsuo Nagasawa: 
Duke Kahanamoku, the venerated Olym- 
pic swimming champion who is as much 
a tourist attraction of Honolulu as Old 
Faithful is of Yellowstone; and myself. 
Brown's team, the Kawaihae Fishing 
Club, was at iluit point leading the lour- 
nantent, Kenny having boated a 596- 
pound Pacific blue marlin the previous 
afternoon. 

A man of extensive kindness and 
character. Biown is something of an 
anomaly among tournament fishermen. 
Early each afternoon he would crank 
in his lines, leave the lishing grounds — 
which, pleasurably, begin directly out- 
side Kailua's deepwater harbor — and 
pick up Joan and (he kids at the dock. 
It was, simply, a value judgment as to 
which was more worthwhile: to gain 
perhaps an hour's fishing or to give his 
daughters a boat ride. 

Brown's I would call the reasonable 
approach, but it had nothing in common 
with the cavalier altitude of some com- 
petitors. As a member of one of the Den- 
ver teams confided one night; ’’It was a 
good day's lishing — lots of boo/e and 
gin rummy and no strikes." 

The tournament, which took place 
last month, is called international be- 
cause ihrcc of the 77 teams— Mexico. 
New Zealand and Peru — represented 
foreign countries. It is called billfish Ire- 
cause a vast catalog of fish, all of which 
have long funny noses, arc eligible 
catches. Except for two striped marlin, 
however, which weighed 42 and 4.'? 
pounds, only Pacific blue marlin were 
taken. 

The Dorado, with its twin Chryslers 
putting out 400 hp, was the fastest boat 
in an improbable fishing fleet that ranged 
from 16-foot skiffs to 40-foot sampans 
to 6.^-foot converted Navy AVRs. We 
cleared Kailua at 34 mph. throttled down 


VENERABLE ANGLER Kahanamoku debarks 
Willi marlinciiughi by Ken Brown (.\i<iiglii.';sei). 
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to trolling speed and almost immediate- 
ly hooked into a marlin. There is, per- 
haps. no sound as sweet to a fisherman's 
ears as the harsh, urgent music of line 
stripping off a big reel. This fish, which 
we didn't see breach, was on for some 
five minutes, taking out almost all the 
line: then it was off. When Brown dis- 
consolately reeled in. wc found that its 
tail or bill had broken the 575-pound- 
tesl cable leader. 

A man of strength 

Another strike came shortly after- 
ward as we ran south toward the dark 
fingers of the 1950 lava flows and the 
beach where Captain Cook was slain. 
This time Brown told Duke to take the 
rod from the holder. Duke has caught 
few big fish. As he said, wistfully, he al- 
ways winds up driving the boat. He is 
still, at 71. a man of strength, and the 
muscles in his big arms were swelling, 
for. unaccustomed to lighting a fish, he 
used his arms rather than his back. He- 
brought the marlin in at a commend- 
able rate until the rubber band that had 
attached the line to the outrigger ap- 
proached the rod lip. Then, as they say, 
the marlin must have seen the name of 
the boat, for he made a long, violent 
run, undoing Duke's work, and began 
to jump. There is, too, perhaps no sight 
as thrilling to a fisherman’s eyes as a big 
blue marlin jumping clear of the broad 
and barren surface of the ocean. 

Duke sat in the chair, his dark, honor- 
able and independent face intransigent. 
He was silent, too. Only the sweat work- 
ing down his checks from his old white 
hair and along his large. Ileshy no.se told 
of the quiet ceremony of the battle. 
Eventually he tired, and we told him to 
rest; Duke has had two heart attack.s 
in recent years. When he resumed fight- 
ing, the marlin sounded and Duke lost 
more line than he was able to retrieve. 
We told him to tighten up on the drag, 
and perhaps he pul on loo much. For 
the radically bending rod broke sudden- 
ly with a sharp report and Duke was 
left, bewildered, with a ludicrous stump 
and a reel in his large hands. The fish, 
which Duke had fought for 45 minutes, 
was automatically disqualified under 
the tournament regulations. 

The line had not broken when the rod 
did, and we were determined to save the 
fish. (Marlin was selling for 20t' a pound 
on the pier.) Tatsuo, a little brown spar- 


row of a man. and 1 grabbed the line, 
lifted it clear of the boat and kept up the 
pressure while we put on gloves. Then 
followed the long work of hand-lining 
him (everything in Hawaiian pidgin is 
"him”) up. The marlin was still green, 
and every once in a while he would put 
on the brakes or head for the bottom. At 
those times Tatsuo and 1 couldn't heave 
too hard, for wc didn't know how well 
the hooks were set. Finally he came to 
the surface and as I held the leader Tal- 
suo put the Hying gaff in him and lashed 
him to the stern by the tail and the base 
of the bill. 

The Duke's trophy 

"Strange things happen,” said the 
Duke, dazed and worn in the lighting 
chair. He draped the broken rod about 
his neck. "That’s a new kind of lei," he 
said. "If you can't break the record, 
break the rod." 

And, proud and regretful, we towed 
the fish to Kailua, beak riding absurdly 
on a pillow, throat gravely throbbing,- 
great blue ball of an eye wildly regarding 
the sun. The Duke said he would remem- 
ber the marlin for the rest of his life. He 
spoke with gravity, as though the fish 
were a going-away present. 

When he was hoisted' on the beam 
scale, Duke's marlin weighed 441 pounds. 
He would easily have won the tourna- 
ment for Kenny Brown. As it was. Ka- 
waihae finished second with its 596- 
pounder, gettingan additional 100 points 
for biggest fish of the day and iOO more 
for biggest of the tournament. The even- 
tual winner was the Balboa (Calif.) An- 
gling Club team No. 1 (Fllmer Hehr, 
Belly Tucker and Joe Koons). Fishing 
from various charter boats, they caught 
a 147-and a 44.')-pound marlin on 130- 
pound test and a 192-pounder on 80 test, 
the latter carrying a bonus of 30''i.. 

Balboa No. 1 also boated two n/j/ (Al- 
lison, or yellowfin. tuna), which were en- 
tered in a separate competition. The larg- 
est ff/i/ of the tournanient weighed 241 
pounds (the all-tackle record is 266]/2 
pounds) and was boated by Thomas 
Waldon Jr. of the Pearl Harbor Naval 
Station. 

It was a successful, easy-going and 
well-run tournament. Forty-one marlin 
were taken and none wa.s smaller than 
42 pounds; 10 were more than 200 pounds 
and five more than 300. 

Perhaps the most notable catch of all 



PRETTY ANGLER Jcannc Martin cameclose to 
record, landing 221-pounder on 50- pound line. 


was made by Jeanne Martin, an exceed- 
ingly pretty young lady who has been 
fishing seriously for only a year, or since 
she married a fisherman. Jeanne got her- 
self a 221-pound marlin on 50-pound 
test line, which is 1 3*/2 pounds shy of the 
Pacific blue world record for both men 
and women. 

"It's a ridiculous sport, but 1 adore 
it," Jeanne said. It is. It reminds me, in 
its curious mixture of boredom and 
kicks, of when 1 was a kid and the worst 
baseball player in the northeastern U.S. 
I was, therefore, banished to right field, 
where the fewest balls are hit and the 
grass is never mowed; in this Siberia for 
the unlittest they at least give you some 
hay to chew on. 1 would stand out there, 
remote, restless and brooding, until a 
fiy ball would miraculously descend like 
a falling star and I would be charged 
with excitement and then horrified that 
I might drop it. So it is with marlin fish- 
ing; for the 41 fi.sh boated there were 254 
strikes, 155 hook-ups — and a lot of long 
boat rides in the desolate reaches of 
right field. eno 
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The beetle gets a big brother 


That's the VW-1500, a fancier, 
faster car from Volkswagen that 
reflects German prosperity 

The automobile shown above circling 
* a German test track is this year's 
most important passenger car news from 
Europe. It is the long-awaited VW-1500, 
big brother to the preposterously suc- 
cessful beetle called the Volkswagen. 
Three years in the making and intro- 
duced to the U.S. this week, the V\V- 
1500 is larger, faster and. consequently, 
more expensive than the standard Volks- 
wagen. It does not replace the smaller 
car. Rather, it is meant for the expand- 


ing class of prosperous Germans who 
have left beetle-income days behind. 
The car will not be exported to Volks- 
wagen-loving America for a number of 
months— perhaps not until 1963. What 
is expected to be a solid market at home 
w'ill first be satisfied. Initial production 
will be 300 daily: w'ithin a year that will 
be raised to 500 — a figure still far below 
the 3,400 a day for the beetle. 

As a glance at the picture reveals, the 
VW-1500 looks quite unlike the tiny 
bug it joins in the market place. The 
body shell is distinctly Italianate. re- 
sembling Pinin Farina coachwork, which 
has become almost a European cliche. 
Farina’s crisp, modern look-alike de- 


signs clothe the Fiat 2100, Peugeot 404 
and MG Magnetic, 

Beneath the VW-1500's good-looking, 
if conventional, skin is a brand-new en- 
gine. Like the Volkswagen’s, it is air- 
cooled, rear-mounted and possessed of 
four horizontally opposed cylinders. But 
it has an ultracompact ’'suitcase” shape 
that permits considerable luggage space 
above it. The beetle has nothing in the 
rear but its stinger. The rear trunk, in 
addition to the front compartment be- 
neath the hood, gives the VW-1500 a 
cargo area rivaling that of other cars in 
its price range: German Fords, Gcncral- 
Motors-built German Opels and DKWs. 

The VW-1500's engine displaces 1,500 
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cubic centimeters, hence its name. It 
produces 53 horsepower at 4.000 rpm, 
13 hp more than ihc Volkswagen’s 
1,200-cc. engine, and a top speed of 81 
mph, an increase of some 10 mph. Al- 
though both cars are identical in wheel- 
base (94.5 inches), the new one is 6.3 
inches longer and 265 pounds heavier. 
Old Volkswagen bufl's will be saddened 
to hear that, like the upcoming 1962 
beetle, the VW-1500 has a fuel gauge 
and no reserve fuel tank- -which was a 
somehow endearing quality. 

The Russians disdained it 

Needless to say, the VW-1500 marks 
yet another plateau in the upward course 
of the world’s most remarkable auto- 
motive firm. It was Adolf Hitler who, 
executing one of his few constructive 
ideas, ordered the German engineering 
genius Ferdinand Porsche to design a 
low-priced people’s car. A manufactur- 
ing plant and a new “Strength Through 
Joy Car Town’’ rose at Wolfsburg on a 
trans-German canal in Lower Saxony. 
Before real production could begin Hil- 
ler’s war intervened. Allied bombers 
clobbered the plant, which was turned 
to the production of jeeplike military 
vehicles. After V-E day the conquering 
British occupied Wolfsburg and got the 
plant going again, but British automen, 
who could have had the Volkswagen de- 
sign as war booty, turned up their noses 
at it. Even the spoils-happy Russians, 
who were camped only a dozen miles 
away in the eastern zone, disdained it. 
And so at first did the present manag- 
ing director, Heinz Nordhoff. 

NordhofT had bossed GM’s big Opel 
truck works. After the war he implored 
GM to rehire him, but having built 
trucks for wartime Germany (although 
he was not a member of the Nazi party), 
he was not acceptable to the American 
firm. Thus of all the ironies interwoven 
with the Volkswagen story none is more 
delicious to Germans than this — that a.. 
German GM man longing for but denied 
the shelter of his corporate home should, 
beginning in 1948, revitalize Volkswa- 
gen. direct it shrewdly to immense suc- 
cess (a million VW cars, buses and trucks 
will be built this year), make it Ameri- 
ca’s top imported car (half a million 
registrations so far, including 160,000 


last year) and, in so doing, help induce 
GM and the other Detroit manufactur- 
ers to build small cars in self-defense. 
One of them is of course GM’s rear- 
engined Corvair, which pays the Volks- 
wagen the sincerest form of flattery. 

Quality control has always been one 
of Heinz NordhofF’s long suits, so it is 
no surprise that the VW-1500 appears to 
be very well made. Nor is it odd that the 
car is pleasant to drive; motor sports 
enthusiasts, including some Grand Prix 
drivers, have long admired the standard 
Volkswagen’s nimble ways. 

Driving the VW-1500 myself at Wolfs- 
burg recently. I found it perky and con- 
fidence-inspiring. Acceleration was rea- 
sonably brisk, brakes were equal to hard 
usage and the car was stable on corners 
taken at speeds far above sensible rates 
for street and highway driving. My only 
reservation was that the fool pedals were 
rather awkwardly placed. Because of 
the front wheel housing they are set to 
the right of the ideal position, which is 
directly in front of the driver. 

Like the standard VW. the VW-1500 
is wisely equipped with bucket seats in 
front; few automobiles, regardless of 
price, seat the driver and the passenger 


to his right so comfortably. Seat backs 
lock in place when the doors are closed. 
The bench-type rear seat is contoured for 
two passengers but can squeeze in three 
adults for short trips. 

An extremely desirable car 

Front windows roll down, but the rear 
ones are merely hinged wings. The wind- 
shield is not flat like the beetle’s but is 
conservatively curved, Dashboard in- 
struments arc well arranged for con- 
venience and visibility, The floor-mount- 
ed parking brake and shift lever are 
within comfortable reach. A hinged lid 
forming the floor of the rear luggage 
compartment completely conceals the 
engine. In addition to the basic two- 
door sedan, there is a neat, compact 
station wagon. 

All in all, the VW-ISOO appears to be 
an extremely desirable car for the price — 
6,400 marks, or 1,600 U.S. dollars, for 
the sedan in Germany, perhaps 52,200 in 
America when it is finally marketed here. 
Americans buy so many of those $1,600 
beetles, however, that the Volkswagen 
people are in no hurry to jump in with a 
new model priced as high as our own 
popular compacts. end 


COMPARATIVE SPECIFICATIONS 



VOLKSWAGEN 

VW-150D 

DISPLACEMENT 

1,192 CC, (72.74 cu, in.) 

1,493 CC, (91,09 cu. in.) 

BORE 

3.031 inches 

3.3 inches 

STROKE 

2.52 inches 

2.7 inches 

COMPRESSION RATIO 

7:1 

7.2:1 

HORSEPOWER 

40 (^ 3,900 RPM 

53 @ 4,000 RPM 

TRANSMISSION 

Four forward speeds, synchronization on all forward 
gears. Identical gear ratios: first 3.80 to 1, second 2.06, 
third 1.32, fourth .89, reverse 3.88 

SUSPENSION 

Independent for all four wheels 

STEERING WHEEL TURNS 
(lock to lock) 

2.4 

2.8 

TIRES 

5.60 X 15 

6.25 X 15 

WHEELBASE 

94.5 inches 

94.5 inches 

OVER-ALL LENGTH 

160 inches 

166.3 inches 

WIDTH 

60.6 inches 

63.2 inches 

HEIGHT 

59 inches 

58.1 inches 

CURB WEIGHT 

1,631 pounds 

1,896 pounds 
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DME 

Distance Measuring Equipment: Most significant advance ever made in airline navigation, 
beyond even radar. And American's is the first jet fleet completely equipped with it 


DME is a brancl-ncw electronic yardstick that never stops 
telling your American Airlines’ Captain, instantaneously, 
how far he is from one of the hundreds of ground beacons 
that mark his course across the country. It is the most 
accurate instrument system for airline navigation ever 
developed. Even weatlier can’t faze it. By 1965, every 

*Sen. icc mark of American Airlines, Inc. 


airline in the country will be DME equipped on its jet.s 
and other pressurized airplanes. American, tlie airline 
that brought you the Astrojets*, takes more than a little 
satisfaction in offering you this extra margin of depend- 
ability loflay. DME — another example of why American 
is America’s leading airline. 


AMERICAN AIRUHES^ 

AMefllCAS LEADING AIRLINE 




Using a powerful impulse beam, DME 
gives your jet Captain the information he 
needs to answer questions on arrival lime 
and the shortest, clearest route to a landing. 



Combined with a VHFvadio unit, DME pin- 
points your .Astrojei's position by showing 
the exact mileage to the next ground bea- 
con andfrom the last one along the jet route. 



DME assures American’s jet passengers 
even better service — greater confidence. 
One moi'C reason why, in Jet .\ge; Stage 11, 
American is first choice of experienced travelers. 
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SONNY WHITNEY; 
A SUCCESS IN SPITE 
OE HIS MONEY 


Cornelius Vanderhih Whiiney. horn to wealih and position, has 
applied an estiraordinary competitive sense to a wide variety 
of activities— from polo and horse racing to mining and 
movie making. Here is the story of a rich hoy who made good 


A s befits a man with such a name. 

^ Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney was 
born into a world of spangled opulence 
beyond the imagination of even a Father 
Divine or a Gabor sister. There are no 
actuarial odds available on the chances 
for future success of someone raised 
amidst such wealth and such tradition, 
but the daily evidence in the tabloids 
would indicate that their prospects are 
not bright. Nonetheless. C. V, Whitney 
overcame these childhood handicaps, 
By the lime he was 40 years old he had 
become a spectacular success in such di- 
verse enterprises as mining, moving pic- 
tures, marine zoology, commercial avia- 
tion. natural history, agronomy and 
sport, and he has been adding to his list 
of distinguished accomplishments ever 
since. 

Last year, at the age of 61. Whitney, 
who is still known to his friends as 
Sonny, reached what may well be the 
apogee of one of those many careers. The 
C. V. Whitney Thoroughbred racing sta- 
ble. which was started by Whitney’s 
grandfather and carried on by his father 
before he himself took it over in 1930. 
won $1,039,091. Only Calumet Farm, 
the stable that dominated U.S. racing 
for 1 1 of the previous 20 years, had ever 
before passed the million-dollar mark in 
\\innings. 


But among Thoroughbred purists like 
Whitney, winning big purses is not 
enough. Deep satisfaction comes only 
from a complementary success in breed- 
ing-projecting the bloodlines of one's 
finest horses through the years and, as 
the saying goes (laughingly) among the 
S2 punters, "improving the breed." Thus, 
the real excitement for Whitney in his 
1960 triumph is that he was also the 
leading breeder of the year. Horses bred 
on the rolling countryside of his lovely 
960-acre Whitney Farm at Lexington, 
Ky. won 51,193,181 — lO'^f more than 
those of the second-place breeder. The 
union of these two accomplishments in 
one stable is as if Charles l.indbergh had 
built the Spirit of St. Louis with his 
own hands before he flew it to Paris. 

Anyone who has followed the career 
of C. V, Whitney as it has been so pains- 
takingly chronicled in the society and 
gossip columns for four decades might 


by ALFRED WRIGHT 


get the idea he is a gay. handsome, care- 
free, fun-loving type who spends most 
of his time cavorting in the company of 
movie stars and other picturesque peo- 
ple. But aside from the fact that he has 
had four marriages to beautiful women 
and that one of his five children by these 
marriage.s is a dazzling blonde with a 
penchant for publicity. Whitney is a far 
cry from the popular tintype of the rich 
American sportsman and socialite. 
Handsome he is. to be sure — a six-footer 
w'ith an athletic build, a youthful face 
and only the wispiest flecks of gray in 
his wavy brown hair — but with it ail he 
is as earnest and intense as a clergyman. 
Small talk bores him. he drinks sparingly 
and his notion of a full evening is a cou- 


c. V. AT SARATOGA sits in opulont old 
Casino. Portraits of famous horses now 
hang in the National Museum of Racing. 
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C. V. WHITNEY confumcd 

pic of rubbers of bridge with his wife 
and some other couple. "Sonny never 
really seems to have any fun," a friend 
has said of him, but it would be more 
accurate to say he likes his fun in very 
small doses. 

Whereas horse racing is a sport and 
most rich people go into it as a pleasant 
and gregarious form of recreation, Whit- 
ney approaches it as if it were a moral 
duty. "I would never have gone into it 
in the first place." he once said, "if it 
weren't for the family tradition." And 
because his competitive instinct is as 
uncompromising as a tidal wave, he 
couldn't possibly keep at the sport with- 
out wanting to be the best. "I enjoy the 
competitiveness first,” he says. 

Whitney once quit racing entirely — 
in 1937 — when he felt he didn't have the 
time to do it properly. "I was only 38 
years old,” he recently recalled, "and I 
was extremely busy with a great many 
other interests. I was very active in the 
moving picture business at the time. My 
cousin, Mr. John Hay Whitney, and I had 
large investments in Pioneer Pictures, a 
company that produced some of the first 
Technicolor movies, and later became 
Sclznick International, which made Re- 
becca. A Star /s Born and Gone With 
the Wind. 

"In addition to that. 1 was busy with 
my copper-mining interests in Flin Flon, 
Canada, where I was a partner in the 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Com- 


pany with my old friend. Roscoe H. 
Channing Jr. 1 was also deeply engaged 
in the formation of the Marine Studios 
at St. Augustine. Fla., and 1 was taking 
an active part in the management of Pan 
American Airways. Then there were such 
civic enterprises as the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York 
and the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
And I was serving on the board of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art. 
which my two sisters -and \ endowed in 
memory of my mother. So, I had very 
little lime for sport." 

When Whitney goes into a busine.ss — 
or anything else, for that matter- he 
plays for keeps, and any resemblance to 
the rich dilettante is strictly illusory. 
Before Joining the Flin Flon mining ven- 
ture in northern Manitoba. Whitney 
had worked as a mucker in the Corn- 
stock Lode, learning the business from 
the underground up. Then, when Chan- 
ning proved to Whitney the feasibility 
of his process for recovering low-gradc 
ore, the older man and the young Yale 
graduate personally led the arduous ex- 
pedition into the Canadian wilderness 
where the mine is located. From the very 
first, Whitney served as an active chair- 
man of the board of the mining com- 
pany, as he still doci. and he also took 
over the presidency upon (he retirement 
of Channing a few years ago. 

During his first Hollyw-ood outing 
Whitney served on the board of direc- 
tors of Pioneer Pictures and Selznick 
International and helped keep a firm 


hand on the pur,se strings while David 
Sclznick. the flamboyant producer, was 
developing new and expensive ways to 
make pictures. Later, in 1954. Whitney 
again entered the movie business and his 
new company, C. V. Whitney Pictures, 
Inc. produced three Westerns — The 
Si’circhers, The Missouri Traveler and 
The Younf' Lund. They were not finan- 
cial triumphs, but they had a modest 
critical success, and they helped to ap- 
pease his desire to glorify the early pio- 
neer spirit. 


B efore Whitney abandoned the mov- 
ies for good in 1959. he married 
Mary Lou Hosford.asmali and vivacious 
blonde with four children by a previous 
marriage. He had met her casually while 
dining in a i’hocnix. Ariz. restaurant, 
cast her in the ingenue role of The Mis- 
souri Traveler, married her in Carson 
City, Ncv. and took her back to Ken- 
tucky to live. 

From the very start of Marincland — 
or. more exactly, the Marine Studios, 
Inc. near St. Augustine. Fla. — C. V. as- 
sumed an active part in the collection of 
the deep-sea animals with w-hich this 
marine zoo was stocked. And he has al- 
ways served as its board chairman. 

The same sort of thing was true at 
Pan American, a company that was an 
outgrowth of an early aviation partner- 
ship among Whitney, Juan Trippe and 
several other air-minded New Yorkers. 
Whitney had won his wings with the 
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Canadian Royal Flying Corps in World 
War I when freshly out of Groton 
School, and he helped pioneer some of 
Pan Am*s early routes froni the cockpit 
of a small plane. Here, once again, 
Whitney served as board chairman of 
a company in which ho was heavily in- 
volved. but a business disagreement with 
Trippe ended this arrangement before 
World War II. 

It has been almost axiomatic, then, 
that when Whitney entered a business 
venture he would a.ssufne the leading c.x- 
ecutivc position and assume its duties 
as well as the title. Through the years he 
has served as a chairman of the board 
almost as often as George Jesscl has 
served as a toastmaster. 

"What time I could spare from my 
business and other interests." Whitney 
said, "was taken up largely by my polo 
team — the Old West bury team, we called 
it. It was composed of Mike Phipps, 
Cecil Smith. Stewart Igleharl and niy- 
self. We won the national championship 
in both 1937 and 1938. 

"At that lime my racing stable had 
had a couple of bad seasons and had just 
about hit the bottom. So 1 decided to 
Sell all the horses I had in training — 
though I'd keep the horses f had on the 
farm in Lexington until 1 decided wheth- 
er 1 would continue in racing.” 

Despite the relatively poor record of 
the C. V. Whitney stable in 1936 and 
1937, Whitney was able to auction off 
all of the 15 horses he had in training 
for a total of SI 19. 600 — a pretty hefty 
sum in those days of the skinny, post- 
Depression dollar. The next year, run- 
ning under the colors of various other 
Owners, these same 15 horses won a total 
of S216. 165— enough to have nearly led 
the list of winning owners if Whitney 
had kept them under his own famous 
tton blue and brown silks. 

"1 went back into racing more out of 
a sense of duty than anything else.” 
Whitney said. "I had never been par- 
ticularly excited about it. but both my 
father and grandfather had loved the 
sport, and they had devoted great care 
to building up our bloodlines and breed- 
ing stock. As a matter of fact, although 
I didn't think about it at the time I 
decided to resume racing. I had one 
very unusual experience when I was a 
young man that may easily have been 


the deciding factor in my decision.” 

During these reminiscences Whitney 
had been sitting at his desk in a small, 
cluttered office that he maintains in a 
corner of one of the small cottages on 
his Kentucky farm. It is an unpreten- 
tious place, but it rellects the sentiment 
that lies behind Whitney’s shy and for- 
mal fatj'ade. There is a photograph of his 
mother, Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, 
who was a granddaughter of Commo- 
dore Cornelius Vanderbilt and a very 
distinguished sculptor. In another pho- 
tograph is his father, the late Harry 
Payne Whitney, characteristically wear- 
ing the black bowler hat which was al- 
most a trademark for him around the 
race tracks. There is a picture of Chan- 
ning, the elderly man who first interested 
Whitney in his Canadian mining proj- 
ect and who died this year at the age of 
93. "He was like a second father to me,” 
C. V. says. There is a formal photograph 
of Whitney in the uniform of an Army 
Air Force colonel during World War II 
and under it, inscribed in his ov.n hand, 
a description of bis visit to the landing 
beaches at Iwo Jima in the company of 


Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal, 
who was a close friend. There arc pic- 
tures and sculptures of some of the more 
famous Whitney horses— all adding up 
to the feeling that this is a room where 
Whitney likes to concentrate his fondest 
memories. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the 
importance that Whitney attaches to tra- 
dition. Someone once seemed astonished 
to discover that C.V. was a Democrat in 
good standing who had run for Congress 
on the Democratic ticket in 1932, had 
supported Jack Kennedy for President 
and even served for two years in Harry 
Truman's subcabinel as Under Secretary 
of Commerce. 

"Of course Fma Democrat,” Whitney 
said. "Both my grandfather and father 
were Democrats.” 

William C. Whitney, C.V.'s grand- 
father and the founder of the Whitney 
fortune, largely through his interests 
in the New York City street-railway sys- 
tem. had a dramatic political career, He 
spent a lot of his time fighting Tammany 
Hall, helped unseat Boss Tweed and 
eventually became Secretary of the Navy 

canihwed 
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in Grover Cleveland’s Cabinet. Harry 
Payne Whitney, in his turn, was one 
of the inajor financial supporters of Al 
Smith. 

Once, when C.V. was a youngster, he 
heard his mother and father arguing over 
his future. "My father was saying he 
wanted me to be a great athlete, and my 
mother was saying she wanted 
me to be a concert pianist. 

“Over my dead body.’ my fa- 
ther said, i was never a great 
athlete nor a concert pianist, 
but I feel in a way that I have 
satisfied both their desires. 

My work in moving pictures 
and my participation in such 
things as the opera and the 
Whitney Gallery of Western 
Art in Cody, Wyo. have helped 
to carry on the artistic tradi- 
tions of my family, and i have 
always tried to lead an active 
life in sport — or as much so as I 
have had time for." 

Whitney cun indeed look 
back on a very full life as a 
sportsnian— a tackle on the 
Groton School football team, 
a bow oarsman on the Yale 
varsity crew, a fox hunter, a 
deep-sea sailor, a six-goal polo 
player, a skier, a fisherman, a 
huntsman, an excellent lawn- 
tennis player and a naturalist 
with serious credentials. And, 
of course, there is his Thor- 
oughbred racing stable. 

One day recently, Whitney took me on 
a tour of his Lexington farm, which is 
impressively functional with its dark- 
brown rail fences dividing the lush green 
pasturelands, He pointed out the small 
cemetery, where the farm's most cele- 
brated Thoroughbreds are buried with 
such modest inscriptions on the head- 
piece as: 

EQUIPOISE 
CHESTNUT— 1928 
PENNANT— .SWINGING 
DIED AUGUST 4. 1938 
AN ILLUSTRIOUS SON OE IHIS STUD 

Whitney drove his gray, 10-ycar-oid 
Mercedes convertible past the acres of 
lobaccoland that he leases out to a local 
farmer on a share-cropping basis and 


along a road that divides his own farm 
from Greentree Stud, the adjoining farm 
of his cousins, Jock Whitney and Mrs. 
Charles Shipman Payson. "If you look 
through those trees,” he said, "you can 
probably see Torn Fool, who is Grcen- 
tree's best sire right now. I’ve had several 
seasons to him. and one of them pro- 
duced Tompion.” 

We then drove past the stallions’ barn. 


and Whitney stopped the car so we could 
get out and look at a proud old sway- 
backed gray stallion who was grazing in 
a nearby paddock. This was the great 
Mahmoud, who won the Epsom Derby 
in 1936 for the Aga Khan and in doing 
so set a stakes record that still stands. 
Whitney bought him three years later 
for 580,000, and in 20 years at stud on 
Whitney Farm he produced as many dis- 
tinguished racing and brood mares as 
any other sire in American Thorough- 
bred records, although, for sojiie genetic 
mystery, he never produced a truly first- 
class colt. 

Mahmoud, aged 28, is now- in retire- 
ment and enjoying the leisure of his 
autumn years. Hi.s three principal suc- 


cessors arc in the adjoining paddocks. 
One i.s Fisherman, the little brown horse 
who won the Washington. D.C., Inter- 
national. ,\nother is Mount Marcy. one 
of the better Whitney racers of recent 
years, and the third is Counterpoint, a 
large chestnut l3-year-o!d, w-ho is just 
beginning to be recognized as a success- 
ful sire. Five of the top seven Whitney 
money wjnncrs last year w-cre Counter- 
points. "One of the significant 
things of the past few years 
on this farm,” he explained as 
he examined this stallion with 
pride, “is Countci'point’s 
new importance as a sire. He 
went from absolutely no recog- 
nition at all during his first five 
years at stud to 10th on the list 
of winning sires last year, and 
he now has 23 horses running.” 

As we drove on, we could see 
several dozen marcs and 
their weanlings grazing in the 
brown-fenced pastures on ei- 
ther side of the road — the 196! 
crop of Whitney Thorough- 
breds. "Do you notice how 
many of those mares are gray?” 
Whitney inquired, and, sure 
enough, almost half of them 
w'ere. "You wouldn't see that 
anywhere else in the world." he 
said. "Those are Mahmoud 
mares, and the strain of gray in 
him is so strong that he has 
passed it on to many of his 
marcs.” 

Eventually we arrived at a large barn, 
where Whitney stopped the car and got 
out to show me some of the 500 head of 
Black Angus cattle he maintains. "These 
are the ones we are getting ready for the 
shows.” he said, nodding toward a num- 
ber of very black and very fat animals, 
who were being entertained by rock ‘n’ 
roll from a radio and cooled by electric 
fans the size of airplane propellers. 

"We've had great success with this 
herd, and some people rate it among 
the top five in the country,” Whitney 
said later as we sat on the front porch 
of one of the guest cottages and looked 
across the fields at the gray jnares and 
their foals and the black cattle and the 
rolling bluegrass countryside and the 
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How to get a Sunbeam Alpine ready for winter: 



( 1 ) Roll up the windows. 


Oh, yes. •.-.and put in some anti-freeze. 





Mail the card today and have LIFE 
mail-delivered to your home every 
week for 20 weeks at a cost of 
just about 10<? a copy! 

In the months ahead LIFE, more than 
ever before, will be seven great magazines 
in one — a great magazine of Events and 
Politics • History and Civilization • Ed- 
ucation and Religion • Science and Haiurc 
• The Fine and Lively Arts • Sport and 
Adventure • Beiler Living. 

And life's many new departments — 
like file IvIFE Guide, The Special Report, 
Newsfronts, The Story of the Week and 
Tlie Ai’ticle of the Week — will lielp make 
sure that you and your family will get 
more out of LIFE than ever before. 


Take advantage of lliis special, limited 
introductory offer today! 

F lere arc a few oft he foaturesyou'II eiijoy 
in LIFE in the weeks ahead; Fresli View 
of Communism— A Major New Series ♦ 
VVives — Picture-Stories on tlie Varied 
Ways Married Women lave • More Fam- 
ily Auto Tours— Next: The Gulf Coast • 
Scenic Visit to the Africa the World's 
Greatest Authors Have Written About • 
How to Borrow Money • Love and Mar- 
riage— A New Series ‘A Spectacular Year- 
Ki)d Double l.ssue on American.s Outdoors 
witli 50 ]>ages in full color. 

To all present subscribers; Use thi.s 
card today to renew your subscript ion for 
25 montlis — more than two years — from 
(lie dale it now expire.s, at tlie special rate 
of only $9.95, just about 9c a copy. 
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Classic style m an all-weatng 
shoe! Handsome gram 
in black or coffee brown, 
wittk rugged sole arrd 
■'weather-welf for exlm^ry 
comfort Let it storm; 


AlSO WINTHROP JHS. FtTR BOYS 
International Srine Company. St . tum * 
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it! Live it up on a lively Vespa 
-your dealer will 
let you try one. 











See your dealer or 
write for FREE booklet. 


CUSHMAN MOTORS 916A No. 21st, Lincoln, Nebr 
A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation 


three-quarter-mile training track and be- 
yond to the enormous barn, where such 
distinguished racers as Dotted Swiss 
and Tompion were living. 

"It was through Ivor Balding's influ- 
ence, you know, that 1 went into cattle. 
In fact, i couldn’t emphasize too strong- 
ly the tremeiidou.s part he has played in 
the renovation and success of this estab- 
iishmeni — in both horses and cattle.” 

Ivor Balding is the manager of the 
eastern division of Whitney’s racing 
string and a general consultant on all 
phases of the C. V. Whitney Farm and 
the Thoroughbred operation. Twenty- 
five years ago Whitney hired Balding, 
then a young Englishman scarcely out 
of his teens, to manage his polo ponies 
and serve as a substitute on the polo 
team, and Balding has been a friend and 
employee ever since. 

I n 1939, the year Whitney decided to 
rc-enter Thoroughbred racing after a 
one-year hiatus, young Balding was the 
man he selected to head the entire enter- 
prise. He sent Balding to Cornell for a 
course in agronomy and then pul him 
in complete charge of Whitney Farm, 
One of Balding's first moves was to start 
the Black Angus herd as a means of 
naliiraily fertilizing the pasturel-ind. His 
other -major decision that year was the 
purchase of Mahmoud. 

In the ’50s Mahmoud’s daughters 
showed they could not only run but could 
also produce winners. In 1959 one Whit- 
ney filly. Silver Spoon, who was by 
Citation out of a Mahmoud mare, beat 
all the best colts in California during 
the winter meeting at Santa Anita. Sen- 
timenlalists everywhere were pulling for 
her to be the second filly in history to 
win the Kentucky Derby (she finished 
a respectable fifth). The sentiment was 
fanned by the fact that Regret, the filly 
who won in 1915, had belonged to Whit- 
ney’s father, 

In 1960 Whitney’s long and patient 
rehabilitation of his racing stock hit the 
jackpot. Tompion, his temperamental 
3-year-old colt, looked, after a successful 
winter season in California, as if he might 
bring Whitney his first victory in the 
Kentucky Derby. He ran a disappointing 
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Alex Webster & son Jimmy 
team up in Van Heusen 
and Croton shirts with 
fiber by Courtaulds 


fourth in that race, but even so. he won 
more than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars during the year. Dotted Swiss, 
a 4-year-old, did most of his racing 
in California and led the Whitney mon- 
ey winners with S296.900. And Silver 
Spoon, as a 4-year-old, won more than 
5130.000. All told, 34 Whitney Thor- 
oughbreds, racing mainly in California 
under Trainer Bob Wheeler and in New 
York and Kentucky under Bud Grecly. 
contributed to the winning total of more 
than a million dollars. 

"It is, of course, very satisfying to win 
all that money,” Whitney said one aft- 
ernoon as he relaxed in a rocking chair 
and looked over his peaceful acres. "But 
the real success of this farm was reached 
in the fall of I960, when we had 30 year- 
lings, all of whom were sound. Most 
people don’t realize that only about half 
of the Thoroughbreds that are foaled 
each year are actually sound horses. In 
both our 1960 and 1961 crops all the 
foals were sound. This is our great 
achievement. Unspectacular statistics 
like that are the true measure of the 
success that Ivor and 1 have had here. 

"Racing has changed a great deal in 
recent years. A lot of the oldtimers who 
loved horses and rode them and hunted 
them and played polo on them are dis- 
appearing. Now you get a great many 
people who just like to win a trophy or 
a big purse and have a box at Belmont 
but don’t really give a damn about the 
horses themselves. 

"When you watch a horse you’ve 
raised and trained and brought to the 
races, when you watch him run in an 
important race like The Belmont, it's 
just like watching one of your own chil- 
dren do something important. 

"Do you remember my mentioning an 
unusual experience 1 had when 1 was a 
young man that had an important effect 
on my decision to return to racing? 

"Back in 1927 my father had a 3-year- 
old named Whiskery who was running in 
the Kentucky Derby, and I came down 
to the farm from New York with him 
and some of his cronies in his private rail- 
road car. At that time 1 had no particular 
interest in racing, and I'd never seen a 
Derby. 

"My father used to get so nervous 
when he had a horse in an important 
race that he could hardly bear to watch. 

lOiiiiriiieU 
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My Father is a Giant 
by Jimmy Webster, 
son of New York Giant star 
Alex Webster 

Who'S the greatest football player? At 
our house we kids take a poll, and it 
comes out Alex Webster every time. Alex 
Webster is my Dad. He's a Giant. 

That's why we bought him the shirts 
made of wood. Mother heard us voting 
and said, "Why don’t we give the great- 
est player a present?" So we helped her 
pick out two Van Heusen shirts in Dad's 
size, XL. (They come in S. M. and L, too.) 
They had a brushed feeling, real soft. 
Mother said you could wash and dry 
them by machine, and the collar would 
still stay In place. 

Dad was really pleased. He looked at 
the label— the one that says 50% acrylic 
fiber, 50% Courtaulds Coloray® rayon- 
and he said. "Jimmy, these shirts are 
made from wood." Mother said, "Should 
we take them back?” Dad laughed. "No, 
you don’t. These are great!" 

And he explained how the Courtaulds 
people make Coloray, They start with 
wood from real trees (guess they used a 
giant redwood for Dad's shirts!). That 
goes into a pulp and gets ground up and 
ripened into a liquid. Right then they 
add color, and make it into a fiber after- 
ward, so the color can't get out! 

But Dad's wasn't the only surprise. I 
got a shirt, too— just like his, real warm 
and soft to go with my fall slacks. Made 
by Croton, with Coloray and everything. 

Like to have one of these shirts in just 
about any fall heather color? If you're 
a man, write to Phillips Van Heusen, 
417 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. If you're 
a boy, size 6-18. write to Croton Shirts, 
1350 Broadway, N.Y., N.Y. Or you can 
get them at leading stores everywhere. 
Fabrics by KNITRON. 


COLORAY-a fiberfrom 

(OURTaULDS 

_y new world of rayons 
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OIELON' 

ACRYLIC FIBER 

stays )2eat ...gives you that Letterman Look 

Neat, well pressed, good-looking always ... that's the Letterman Look of 
■‘Orion'"* acrylic fiber. "Orion" sheds wrinkles, adds crease retention and 
comfort. "Orion" also makes these slacks automatic wash 'n' wearl This fall, 
be sure to get the Letterman Look with handsome slacks containing "Orion". 

'Oo Pom's iraJsnm. Dt Pool makti fi6eri. nol (jbr« o’ "Iho Du Pool SNi« ol lK< Week”, Sind»)t lugNli, HBC TV. 
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tailors these fine fall slacks in a variety of fall shades. Both 
|/yp\ll,Hr\|rK are automatic wash ’n’vraar. Plaid: about $12.00. Charcoal: 

UIIUWI Lull about $8.00 At fine stores or write Box 2227, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Sometimes he would just go ofT and Sland 
all by himself on the backstretch. Well, 
he finally decided at the last minute not 
to watch this Derby, so he sent me over 
to Louisville as his emissary. 

“When I got to the track I fell in 
with a lot of newspapermen and writers 
like Ring Lardner and Bill Corum and 
Grantland Rice, who were sitting around 
a table eating and drinking. At one point 
I happened to mention that I didn’t 
know what I would say for an accept- 
ance speech if Whiskery should win. 

■■ ‘Don’t worry. I’ll write your speech 
for you.' Ring Lardner said. He took out 
a pencil and leaned over and wrote on 
the cuff of my shirt: ‘Whiskery won be- 
cause his mother was a mudder.' 

“As it turned out. Whiskery did win, 
but 1 never had a chance to give the 
speech, because the police couldn’t get 
me through the crowd in time for the 
presentation ceremonies. 

T hat night, when I got back to the 
farm, my father and his friends were 
all playing poker in the private car. so 1 
went out to take a walk and get some 
air. Off on a hillside in the distance 1 
saw a fire burning, so I walked across the 
fields to sec what it was. 

“When I got there I discovered a huge 
bonfire on the crest of the hill, and do7- 
ens of men who worked on the place- - 
they were all colored men in those days 
— were grouped around the fire singing 
strange, weird chants I had never heard 
before. It was almost like some pagan 
rite. 

“In the shadows a few yards away 
from the fire 1 saw a horse tethered, so 1 
went up to one of the men, who didn’t 
have the faintest notion who I was, and 
asked him about the horse. 

“ ‘That's Regret,' he said. In order to 
celebrate that day’s victory in the Derby 
the men had gone down to the barn and 
gotten the only other Whitney horse to 
win it and brought her up on the hill as 
part of the ceremony. 

“I sat around there until one or two 
in the morning listening to that won- 
derful singing, and for the first time 1 
had some appreciation of the real emo- 
tions that go with horse racing.” end 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 

by MAURY ALLEN 


Winning streaks and losing streaks, firings 
and hirings, resignations and promotions, 
charges and countercharges, ait merely meant 
that baseball was reacting as it always does 
in the exciting warmth of pennant races and 
the taxing heat of August. 

■'It’s a game of momentum." .said San 
Franci.sco Manager Alvin Dark after his 
Giants lost three in a row. Before that they 
had won six straight and started talk about 
another Giant ■‘miracle." The Braves lost 
their forward progress, too. Inching up in 
the National League race on the strength 
of 10 straight. Milwaukee slipped back by 
losing three in a row. Playing the best ball 
in the league since Johnny Keane was made 
manager. St. Louis took six in a row to get 
within 9'/2 games of the top. The Dodgers, 
meanwhile, staggered under 10 consecutive 
defeats, then came back against the first- 
place Reds, winning two before losing a 
crucial Sunday double-header. 

In the American League. Maris and Man- 
tle continued hot after Ruth's record (Mar- 
is 51. Mantle 4ft) while Frank Lane and 
Kansas City Owner Charles Finley were hot 
after each other, Finley fired Lane as Kansas 
City general manager amidst mutual charges 
of "lying." Finley’s business a.ssociate, Pat 
Friday (baseball experience; eight months), 
became the new GM, In Chicago. Hank 
Greenberg resigned as White Sox GM. ex- 
plaining he "wanted to take it easy." On the 
field the dogged Detroit Tigers refused to 
fold, matching New York win for win. If 
the Yankees were to be taken, it would have 


RUNS PRODUCED 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Robinson, Cm (.338) 
Mays, SF(.315) 
Aaron, Mil (.321) 
Cepeda. SF (.313) 
Clemente. Pitt (.366) 
Pinson. Cm (.336) 
Boyer. StL (.320) 
Mathews. MU (.310) 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Colavito. Oet ( 282} 
Mans. NY (-277) 
Mantle, NY (.323) 
Cash, Del (.364) 
Gentile. Balt ( 325) 
Kaline. Del (.305) 
Killebrew. Mmn (.303) 
Allison, Minn (.240) 


Runs Teammates 
Scored Batted In' 
102 77 

109 64 

99 66 

80 82 

88 62 

88 60 

87 55 

83 45 


103 78 

no 69 

109 66 

95 76 

81 75 

97 52 

76 61 

64 63 


‘ Derlrn/ hy sublnii-riiig HRs from KBIs 


Total Runs 
Produced 
179 
173 
165 
162 
150 
148 
142 
128 


181 

179 

175 

171 

156 

149 

137 

127 


to be Detroit that would do it. The Tigers 
have their chance. Seven games remain be- 
tween the contenders, the first three this 
wcekend- 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The New York Yankees exhibited even 
more pitching muscle than home run muscle 
as Ralph Terry threw two shutouts, Roland 
Sheldon whipped Cleveland and Bill 
StafTord gave Kansas City three hits. 
The Detroit 'Itgcrs, meanwhile, got some 
able pitching too. Frank Lary (see page 16) 
won his lyth (18 complete games); Jim Dun- 
ning, Detroit's last 20-gamc winner, blanked 
Washington on two hits, and Paul Foytack 
won his first game in a month. Jim Gentile 
of the Baltimore Orioles hit three home runs, 
bringing his total to 39. It was becoming 
obvious to Manager Paul Richards that 
"it can't be done in ‘61." Said Richards; 
"Those Yankees just won't lose." Juan Pi- 
zarro gave up nine hits while winning two 
games, and Al Smith hit two homers in one 
game as the Chicauo White Sox moved 
into fourth place, displacing the Cleveland 
Indians. The Indians lo.si six of .seven, and 
Jimmie Dykes implored his troops to win. 
"Hcli's fires," .said Jimmie, "do you want to 
fritter away the first division in the final 
weeks?" Three home runs by Jackie Jen- 
sen powered the Red Sox to three 

straight over the Senators. Despite his bat- 
ting success, Jensen refused to make the 
long plane flight to Los Angeles. Farl Avcrill 
of the .ViiKcls hit his 19th home run of the 
season (lifetime total in four previous years: 
16) as LA gave the Yankees trouble as usual, 
taking two of three. Rocky Bridges also had 
a homer for LA and climbed to within 698 
of Babe Ruth’s career total of 714, Minne- 
sota won three games, two of them shutouts 
by Camiio Pascual (2 hits) and Jim Kaai 
(5 hits). Poor pitching, a porous defense 
(nine errors in four games) and a team bat- 
ting average of .200 gave the Washington 
Senators a winlcss week and a chance for 
the bottom after all. Vlorc than 60.000 came 
out to watch the Yankee homer hitlers in 
Kansas City in two games and cheered when 
onetime local boy Roger Mavis hit No. 51. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Sandy Koufax and Johnny Podres left- 
handed the Dodgers back from total dis- 
aster. Stopper Koufax beat Cincinnati (vet' 
page 12) to end the LA losing streak. Pod- 
res won his 16th (his highest career total) 



OLD PINCH HITTERS Dave Philley, 41, of 
the Orioles and Elmer Valo. 40. of the Phils 
excelled. Da\c set hit record, Elmer homered. 


the next day, when the Dodgers mashed 
the Reds with 16 hits. The San E-rancisco 
Cianis also feasted on the slumping Reds. 
In one game Juan Maricha! was given 14 
runs as the Giants hit five homers in a 12- 
run ninth inning. The Milwaukee Braves 
could win only three of seven. Two of these 
victories came from faithful Warren Spahn. 
In his 600th game, Spahn beat Chris Short 
of the Phillies; Short was 2 years old when 
Spahn began pitching. Ray Sadecki (who 
wasn't even born when Spahn started) got 
two wins for the rardinals. Each Sadecki win 
is worth free cofTee to the customers in Ray's 
CofTee Shop in St. Petersburg, Fla., owned 
by the 20-year-o!d left-hander. The Pirates 
split six games: victories included a I-O shut- 
out by Yankee reject Tom Sturdivant. Last 
year's hero, Manager Danny Murlaugh, 
was exonerated for the Bucs' flop and signed 
for next year. Catcher Dick Bcrtcll of the 
Chicago Cubs suffered a knee injury in a 
collision at Philadelphia. To save the knee, 
Bcrtcll swung harder at the plate in order to 
avoid so much running. The result: four hits 
against Pittsburgh, including a home run. 
Catcher Clay Dalrymple of the Phillies 
used his knee to advantage also. He placed 
it on the ground to give Pilchers John 
Buzhardt and Art Mahaffey lower targets to 
shoot at- The trick worked as the Phils won 
four of six. 


Batting (NL) 
Balling (AL) 

tiilleis (NL) 
Home run 
hitlers (AL) 
Pitching (NL) 
Pitching (AL) 
ERA (NL) 

ERA (AL) 
Complete 
games (NL) 
Complete 
games (AL) 
Strikeouls (NL) 

Sliikeouts (AL) 


THE SEASON 


BEST WORST 


Clemente, Pitt .366 Dalrymple. Phil .205 
Cash. Del .364 Stephens. KC .204 


Cepeda. SF 36 
(1 per 13 AB) 
Maris. NY 51 
(1 per 9 AB) 

Jay. Mil 18-8 
Ford, NY 21-3 
Simmons. StL 3.00 
Donovan, Wash 2.flf 
Spahn. Mil IS 
(26 starts) 


Amaro, Phil 0 
(301 AB) 

Snyder, Balt 0 
(287 AB) 

Mahaffey. Phil 8-17 
Daley. NY 9-16 
Curtis, Chi 4.79 
Baumann, Chi S 48 
Sullivan. Phil 1 
(16 starts) 


Lary. Del 18 
(29 starts) 
Koufax. LA 200 
(9 per game) 
Ford, NY 175 
(7 per game) 


Walker. KC 1 
(18 starts) 
Burdette, Mil 66 
(3 per game) 
McClain. Wash 58 
(3 per game) 


Btixeil slolisfUs through Saliinlay. August 26 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASEBALL — in a dramatic finish EL CAJON 
tCalit'.l tlclcaicil fcl Canipo Cfcxas) 4-’ to win the 
Liillc i.eayuc NVorld Senes in Willianisporl. Pa. 
Monterro (Mexico) Ucicaleil Hawaii 4 0 for third 
place. More than 450,000 youngsters represenimg 
J0.<X)0 teams on live continents played this year. 
SAN CARLOS (Calil'.). behind the cool piichinp 
and powerful hatting of Steve Caria (seven strike- 
outs and only two walks, as well as a three-run 
iioniert. defeated fcnglewood, N.J. 9-2 in the Babe 
Ruth M'orld Scries in Glendivc. Mont. 

DF.TROl I beat Cleveland 7-6 to win the National 
Amateur Baseball hedcraiion title for the third time 
in the last four years. Jim Zeiter, who hurled 6' « 
innings, was the winning pitcher and named the 
tournament's most valuable player. 

BOATING - ROBf.R'l SiDtS. Dean of Admissions 
at Phillips Academy, scored 5414 points in four 
races to win the 210-class international yacht cham- 
I'lorisliip at Boston. 

ALBERT A I ROST JR. of San Diego collected 
IJI 1/4 points in live races to win the international 
I 10-class championship at Bay City. Mich for the 
third straighi year. 

ED WALSH of Camden, N J linished third in the 
tilth and tiiiai race for a total of 243y4 point' and 
the Thistle national lillc at Racine. Wis. 
CORNELIUS SHIELDS JR. won the linal r.icc m 
a nine-Mce series to edge out Warner W tJIcox hy 
half a piiiiu {58%-58(4) m win the Hipkins Trophy 
at Cold Spring Harhor, N.Y. 

BOXING - OOUCi JONES, second-ranked light 
heavy weight, ran his winning streak to 19 when he 
scored a TKO over Philadelphia's Von Clay in the 
lOth round at Madison Square (larden. Jones sent 
Clay sprawling after a right to the jaw; when the 
Phiiadclphian staggered to his feet at the count ivf 
nine the referee stopped the tight. 

HENRY HANK, penalized for a low blow that 
caused Referee Tom Brisco to give his opponent 

ing the seventh round, won the decision anyway, 
m a 10-rounJ middleweight bout in Detroit. 

CHESS PAL BENKO of New York collected 11 
points (10 wins, two draws), successfully defended 
his N.mioDa) Open championsJyip in San f'rancisco. 
Zoltun Kovacs of Los Angeles was second with lU 
points. Tied for third were Arthur Bisgiiier of New 
York and Rolvcn Bvrne of Indianapolis, each wnh 
9i/i points. 

CRICKET With rain reducing the Bnal day of play 
at the Oval in Kenningion by three hours, England 
achieved a draw in its fifth Test match with Austra- 
lia. Ihus AUSTRALIA, with a 2-1 edge over the 
Brilivh in the live muichev. retained the Ashes. 
Raman Sublva Row ended hi.s Test career hy becom- 
ing the second English haismnn to score centuries in 
hi' fir.'l and last Test matches against Australia, 

FISHING BEN FONTAINE of New Orleans, newly 
elected president of the International Casting I'ed- 
eraiion. tossed a 3,'«-ounce bait with a stationary 
spool reel 277 feel I I inches to set a new world 
record {old record; 259 feel 6 inches) at the world 
cliampionvhJps in Oslo, 

GOLF— ANNE QUAST DECKER of Seattle shot 
pur golf to overwhelm Phyllis Preuss of Pompano 
Beach. Ela. 14 and 13 in their 36-hoIe Knal to win 
the USGA Women's Amateur Championship in 
Tacoma, Wash, (reewcc /'ft- 

HOWARD CREEL of Colorado Soring.s. Colo- 
dercnied Adrian McManus of Pasadena, Calif, on 
the 19th hole to win the world senior aniiUeur title 
in Colorado Springs. 

JAY HEBERT of Lafayette. La., after blowing a 
live-siroke lead in ihe final round of the SS0.(KX) 
American Classic m Akron to end up with 278 and 
a firsi-pl.ice tie with Gary Player, sank a 20-rooi 
birdie pull on the second hole of a sudden-death 
playofJ' to w n. 

HARNESS RACING SU MAC LAD (S4,20) look 
over rhe JeaJ at the end of the first half mile. Hien 
went on to win the S25.000 Volo Song trot at 
Y onkers by 3 4 of a length over Merrie Duke in the 
happy lime of 2:33 --as fast a I Vi miles as has ever 
been trotted on a hulf-mile track 
O'BRIEN HANOVER (S6) stepped out after the 
first halfuv win the 525,000 Rye Bye Byrd pace at 
Yonkers by 2*4 lengths over Mr. Budlong. Wnh 
George Phalen lu the siilkv, the Hugh Oram pacer 
covered the mile in a fast 1 :59 X 5. 


HORSE RACING CARRY BACK (54). injured in 
the Belmont .Stakes June 3 after winning both Ihe 
Kentucky Derby and the Preakness, came on with a 
rush to stage a comeback m the modest S6.000 Jo- 
seph Allman Purse at Atlantic City, and won by a 
neck over Mrs. Ada 1. Rice's Rare Rice. The brown 
coll, owned by Mrs. Katherine Price and ridden hy a 
pleased Johnny Sellers, carried top weight of 117 
pounds, covered Ihe seven furlongs in l:24 3.'5 over 
a sticky track, 

Jaipur (58 20l, following Bruno Ferrari's front 
running Su Ka YVa until the stretch, stepped smart- 
Iv out to win the SI 17.275 Hopeful Stakes at Sara- 
toga by healthy sis lengths. With Fdtlie Arcaro 
guiding, the George D. YVidencr colt splashed the 
614 furlongs in I :lfi 2- 5 over a sloppy track. 
Bt.UTSCOPF (S9.40I charged along the outside to 
lake the S.33.150 Warren Wright Memorial Handi- 
cap ai Arlington Park Ivy one length over Fred W. 
Hooper's Croyier and set an Arlinuion Park record 
for the mile of 1.33 4 “i. With BiH'Hariack up, the 
3-year-old Blucscope cut a fifth of it second off the 

CICADA (5.3.20). with a'daring Ismael Valciuuela 
directing, squeezed herself space along the rail, then 
forced her way into the lead to win the 580,700 Spin- 
away Stakes at Saratoga by a neck over George D. 
Widcncr's Ponlivy. The 2-ycar-i5ld lilly sprinted the 
six furlongs in a speeUv 1:12, fasiesi time for the 
stakes in over 10 years. 

SHIRI.FV JONES (58.80). carrying top weight of 
124 pounds, began to hustle after the stretch turn, 
came home w innerof the S46.600 Arlington Matron 
Handicap bv 1 !4 lengths over Call Card. The (illy, 
owned by James O, McCue and ridden by Howard 
Ofiiilt. ran rhe mile ami a furlong in I a record 
for the Matron. 

MOPERN PENTATHLON — IOOR NOY'IKOV .32- 
year-old kiissian schoolteacher, scored a record 
5,217 points in the live evenis (fencing, shooting, 
horseback riding. swimming. cross-country runiiliig) 
of the world championshio' in Mowow. won for 
the fourth time. Russia took the team title. Hungary 
was second, the L.S. third. 

SHOOTING - STEVE BARRINGER of Russell, 
Kan>. broke 99 out of lOO.oulshot more than 2. .300 
of the countrv's top marksmen in win the Grand 
.American Handicap at the naiiopiil trapshooting 
championships in V andalia. Ohio. JOE HIESTAND 
of Hillsboro. Ohio, broke 9S out of 100 to win the 
doulvics (simultaneous targets) title for the fourth 
lime. TONY B1AGI of Highland Park. IIL. alter 
breaking 200 straight, shot a record-breaking 325 
straight in a shoololf against Dan Oriich of Reno. 

At Camp Perry. Ohio. Army Sergeant ALFRED 
I ALCON of Wheaton, 111. and Navy PO 1 C 
Charles Hover of Brallleboro. Vt. each shot a 24X 
out of a possible 250. but Falcon, who placed half 
his shots in the Y ring within the hiill's-eve, won 
the national individual ril3c title. 

SWIMMING -Afier lirM losing and lhc;i winning i 
meet in Holland, the current top crop of louring 
U.S. girl swimmers crossed the Channel for a meet 
in London, vvhere five of the U.S, team promptly 
came down with enieriiis, Doiihling up. the U.S. won 
aiwwav 90-74. and set two world records while ly- 
ing a third. After Reeky Collins swam the 220-yiird 
hntlerllv in 2:3.3. 6 lo lower her own world mark. 
Donna de Varona did the 440.yaid individual med- 
ley in 5:37.9. cutting more than two seconds otV Ihe 
world record, and Carolyn Wood did the IJO-yard 
bultertly in 1 : 10. to equal the pciulmg world record. 
C'HE'l JASTREMSKI olTiidianapolis, who set two 
world records at the national outdoor champii'n- 
ships the week before, sei two nioio at the San Joa- 
quin Valley championship m Fresno, Calif, when he 
swam ihc TlO-yard breaststroke in 1:09,6 and the 
220-vard hreaslslroke in 2 34. 1 . Ted Stickles of San 
Mateo. Calif, also scl a world record with 4:57, 1 in 
ihe44U-yard individual medley us did Mike Mcallfi'e 
with 1:00.2 in the I Ifl-yard bui(erfly. 

WIATER SKIING -SYI Vli; HULSEMANN, 17. of 
Luxembourg edged nul Defending Chanvpion Vicki 
Van Honk of Long Beach. Calif, to win the women's 
over-all title at the world championships at Long 
Beach, Svlvie had 2.911 points to Vicki's 2.8.30, 
BRUNO ZACCADI of Italy won the men's over-all 
title while LARRY PFNACHO, 17, of San Diego 
soared I 50 feet 8 inches to set an internal inn a I record 
ill men's jumping (old record: 127 feet). Ihe U.S. 

won the team championship, with France second, 

MILEPOST DIED; DR. DEXTLR M'. DRAPER. 
80, University of Pennsylvania tackle who made the 
.titer Camp All-America U' a junior in 1908, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
1 6. 17— JomatDroka; 1 6, 1 9— ficbPeierson-20, 21 — 
ru'lo>os:35 sVeicnet oy Mull'ni- 38 Lse Bol- 

•ermori.41 -A.P.;4a,45 — PoulSeomon.Fiowoii Visitors 
BLrcoui46 Muivin £. Newmon: 52— U.P.I. l2l:53— 
Tors Dooson Flip Hon Doily Rerninber 61 -A.P., U .P.I.. 
62 -Jimmy Bonks, A.P.. Jomes 1. ShoRe'. P.cloriol Po- 
•arJu 64 — Don Hurdetly- 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



DANNY LITWHI- 
LER, 45. onoiinie 
major leasucr now 
Florida Stale Univer- 
sity baseball eoach, 
collected 2.3 hits in 26 
limes at bat in slate 
slov.-|>iich softball at 
Cocoa. Fla., bill an- 
nounced retirement 
after breaking his 
nose in final game. 


CINDY GREEN, 14. 
aided by inner tube, 
led procession of 
eight girls in 16-mile 
swim tirotind Mercer 
Island in Seattle's 
Lake Wasliingion. 
loiicrcil ashore 18 
hours later — face sun- 
burned and feet blue 
wiih cold - lo .sav; 
"We did it for kicks." 


MIKE SALVATORE. 

]2-ycar-o!d LI Cajon 
iCalif.) LiUlc Lea- 
guer, pilehetl hiliess 
ball for rive innings in 
the tinals of Little 
League World Scries 
al Williamsport. I’a.. 
hit tlircc-run homer 
m sixth inning to give 
F.l Cajon 4-2 win over 
F.1 Ciimpo. Tc.vas. 


TERRI SHRADER. 
12. Omaha, Neb. wa- 
ter skier, followed up 
her rccem 67-root 
Jump at Omaha (il 
was not approved as 
record because lake- 
ori' ramp was loo 
wide) with 65-fooi 
jump at Austin, Tex- 
as, for the Junior 
fJirls' world record. 


BOBBY FINCEL, *)- 
year-old Dubuque. 
Iowa youngster who 
weighs 62 pounds, 
used his e/ghi-pound 
slioigun in dead- 
eye fashion to break 
94 of 100 targets in 
Iowa .State Trapslioot 
al Cedar Falls, won 
the subjunior title 
for boys up to 14. 


TOMMY SOPWITH , 

son of the onetime 
America's Cup chal- 
lenger Sir 1 liomas 
Sopwiih, won Lu- 
rope's first ort'sltore 
powerboat race, fin- 
ished good 25 minutes 
ahead of nearest rival 
in lS6-mile English 
Channel race from 
Cowes to Torquay. 


KATfiD SKfIPMHi 
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19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


SEVEN-YEAR SWITCH 

Sirs: 

I could not help viewing with a bit of 
whimscy the following from Ray Cave's 
piece (T/u’ Fresh Face of Spoil, Aug. 21): 
“Seven years of professional golf saw the 
end of the domination of Hogan and Snead, 
the rise of Arnold Palmer and the realization 
that finesse is no longer enough. Power has 
become vital." This statement seems hardly 
appropriate in a year that has seen Gene 
Littler win the Open and Jerry Barber the 
PGA. Certainly, neither of these could be 
thought of as exponents of power. 

Actually, golf is little different now from 
what it always has been. It helps, of course, 
to get the ball well out from the tec, but the 
ability to do so is only a help, not a de- 
cisive factor. 

After all. Hogan and Snead were pretty 
good hitters, and Arnold Palmer has been 
as good as anybody on and around the 
greens, especially when he has been winning. 

Let’s not spread the news that you have 
to be a strong man to be a successful golfer. 
The ball still has to be put into the hole. 

Robi-.ri Tyri-. Jom-;s Jr. 

Atlanta 

Sirs: 

Who would have thought that on Sports 
Illustrated's seventh anniversary a glance 
into the past would have revealed so many 
changes? The Fresh Face of Span was prob- 
ably the most interesting sports feature that 
I have ever read. 

Gene Williams 

Snyder, Texas 

LIVELIER SKEPTICS 

Sirs: 

After reading your explosive last-word 
expose on the increasing crime rate among 
American baseballs ( Yes, It's Livelier, Aug. 
28), I begin to understand why there are so 
many skeptics in the world today. About 
the only thing that article proved is that 
you are touched in the headline. It may be 
true that the thing is hopped up. juiced up, 
rabid, hypertensive. Personally, 1 couldn’t 
care less. 

Sarsfield Matthews 
Rockville Centre. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Why isn't there a home run boom in the 
National League, which uses the same "live- 
lier’’ ball as the American? 

Frank Worbs 

Vanport, Pa. 
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• There is. The NL record for home runs 
in a season (1,263, set in 1955) probably 
will be broken this year. — ED. 

TRUE TV 

Sirs: 

Congratulations for printing Lust lulling 
of an Angry ■Mon (Aug. 21). It removed 
the stigma of Cobb being a dirty player, 
and it gave Cobb the true image of being a 
fair, just and determined player, which he 
was. Ty Cobb was the greatest of the great! 

Herman Neumann 

Memphis 

Sirs: 

You captioned a picture of Ty Cobb slid- 
ing into home; "Cobb denied he was a ruth- 
less base runner, but old photograph shows 
him leaping spikes high at the catcher.” 
With the catcher blocking the plate. Cobb 
is doing only what any professional would 
do under this condition. 

Reginald E. Lar.son 

Washington, D.C. 

Sirs: 

Cobb's brand of baseball would bolster 
sagging attendance at the ball park.s today. 

Frank Rice 

Portland, Ore. 

GARLIC 

Sirs: 

In your otherwise excellent article on herbs 
(The Kitchen Secrets of the Little Green 
Goih. Aug. 21 ), you have further mistreated 
that much maligned yet truest-blue benefac- 
tor of mankind: garlic. Contrary to Geoffrey 
Grigson, one of the finest uses to which gar- 
lic can be pul is to clip the green shoots from 
the growing clove and cut them into salads 
or sprinkle over roast or baked sea food. 

I would like to olfer, for sterner souls, 
a garlic recipe taught me by my maternal 
grandfather, and which may account for 
that gentleman's 86 healthy years. Cut small, 
round dark bread in half. Scoop out insides 
and feed same to dog or cat. Rub several 
cloves of garlic all around outside crust of 
bread, until thick as country butter. Enjoy 
with hot tea and whisky, or cold beer, or 
buttermilk, and good book. It is advi.sablc 
to stay out of public places like subway 
trains or movie houses for several days 
afterward. 

JERE.MIAH RtlOADES 

Merrick, N.Y. 


DRIFTING AND DUMPING 

Sirs: 

Your article For Househoaters the Livin' 
Is Easy (Aug. 21 ) was pretty good except for 
the part that says, "You will never have to 
make a phone call and say ‘Please ask Joe to 
come around when he has a chance — the 
Disposall is on the blink.' A hole in the wall 
or an open window will do just as well." I 
never thought you would publish a thing 
like that. Richard Bisscll is among the many 
guilty of littcrbugging on our waterways. 
Beer cans don’t help the beauty of a body of 
water, they only help pollute it. 

I say, make water more healthful for swim- 
ming and drinking by keeping garbage until 
you go to shore and by shooting Bissell. 


Sirs: 

Richard Bissell’s story gave us pleasure — 
and shock when it said Bob Lange's house- 
boat floats "on 525,000 worth of Styro- 
foam." 

One of our slide-rule men has calculated 
that 525.000 worth of Styrofoam would float 
a boat of 456 tons — truly a lofty idea. 

Paul Harsha 
The Dow CbcmjcaJ Co. 

Midland, Mich. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 





VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA 


The unsinkables 


MEN! 



Here’s deodorant 
protection 


YOU CAN 
TRUST 

Old Spice Stick Deodorant 

...fastest, neatest ivay to nil-day, 
every day protection! It’s the active 
deodorant, for active men ...absolutely 
dejiendable. Glides on smoothly, 
speedily... dries in record time. Old 
Spice Slick Deodorant — most con- 
venient. most economical deodorant 
money can buy. 1.00 plus tax. 

Spice 

STICK 

DEODORANT 

bySMLJi_TON 


In the manner of modern-day Huck 
Finns, !3 boys (ranging in age from 
11 to 14) traveled down the Mississippi 
by raft this summer from Minneapolis 
to New Orleans. Sponsored by The 
Volunteers of America, the youngsters 
assembled a 33-by- 16-foot platform, 
floated it on 40 oil drums, added a can- 
vas shelter and dubbed the craft The 
Unsinkabte. Before the boys and their 
counselors cast off, two outboard motors 
were hooked onto the raft’s stern, and 
— although Huck doubtless would have 


sneered— all hands donned life jackets. 

Along the way. the youngsters stopped 
at Hannibal, Mo. {Mark Twain's boy- 
hood home) and visited .such historic riv- 
er towns as Memphis. Vicksburg and 
Natchez. They met no desperadoe.s, but 
they did share an adventure; one 1 3-year- 
old successfully underwent an emergency 
appendectomy. After a month and some 
1,700 miles of water, the boys arrived 
in New Orleans. Piped up Eddie Caton, 
13, a youngster Huck would have cot- 
toned to: "I’d do it again in a minute, ’’ 
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Almost like baseball 


Seventh place is seventh heaven 
in Washington, where Senators’ 
fans never had it so good 

by GERALD ASTOR 

The Washington Senator fan. like the 
* torch singer, makes a career of suf- 
fering. The team has gone 27 years with- 
out a pennant, and it is 14 years since it 
finished in the first division. “We've put 
up with an awful lot of bum teams,” 
said a 31 -year rooter. He sounded com- 
placent, as though it would be sordid to 
support a team that merely played well. 
At the start of this season the Senators’ 
prospects were dismal enough to thrill 
the most insatiable masochist. Calvin 
Griffith had taken the old team to Min- 
nesota as the Twins, and all the local 
heroes were gone: Harmon Killcbrew, 
Bob Allison, Camilo Pascual, Cookie 
Lavagetto. The new Washington Sen- 
ators, created under the baseball expan- 
sion system at a cost of more than S2 
million, looked partly like an elephants’ 
graveyard, partly like an experiment in 
group therapy; a basic squad of 28, 
the great majority either has-beens or 
niight-bes. The entire pitching staff had 


a total of three complete major league 
games among them in 1960. The starting 
outfield could scrape together a record of 
22 home runs, and the infielders were 
known, if at all, as players who could 
neither field nor hit. 

But for much of the season the Sena- 
tors have hovered about seventh place, 
rising at one time as high as fourth. 
In Washington, seventh place is sev- 
enth heaven. The fans actually resem- 
ble fans now — shouting, cheering, clap- 
ping and booing the opposition. In the 
past, except when Killebrcw appeared, 
they looked like hired mourners. At- 
tendance is up from last year though 
not very much {behw). The WTOP 
play-by-play radio broadcast audience 
has increased, at times double what it 
was last year. 

A wistful hope is stirring, an affection 
for the team that for once is based on 
reality, or at least possibility, though a 
touch of the old neurosis remains. The 
team is an underdog, but it shows its 
teeth and growls once in a while. “The 
new Washington Senators were like or- 
phans you took into youT home,” says 
Bob Addie, Washington Post columnist. 
“And you don't kick orphans in the seat 
of the pants.” 
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I’SrESTCHESTERl 

flannel dress slacks 

made with 

OELOIf 

ACRYLIC FIBER 

sold at fine stores including; 

Ann Arbor. Michigan Fiegel's 

Appleton, Wisconsin Gloudeman's 

Aurora. Illinois . , .Franch’s Pant Shop 

Bay City. Michigan . . Ford's 

Canton, Ohio The Harvard 

Chicago. Illinois Maurice L. Rothschild 

Chicago. Illinois. For Men It. 

Chicago, Illinois . . , Gassman Bros, 

Chicago. Illinois Gately's Peoples Store 

Chicago. Illinois Klaus Dept. Store 

Chicago, Illinois .Mister Jr, 

Chicago, Illinois . Row Wow Shop 

Chicago. Illinois Wieboldt’s 

Cincinnati. Ohio ..Shillito's 

Cleveland, Ohio B. R. Baker Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio Wm. Taylor Co. 

Des Moines. Iowa Younker’s 

Detroit, M ichigan . Hughes & Hatcher-Harry Suffrin 
Detroit. Michigan . Crowley-Milner 

Detroit, Michigan. Danby's 

Detroit, Michigan Oemery’s 

Detroit. M ichigan . ... Harris Junior Gentlemen 

Elgin, Illinois Chuck Hines' 

Euclid, Ohio ... .. Gornik's 

Flint, Michigan .Crawford & Zimmerman 

Gary, Indiana H. Gordon & Sons 

Glencoe. Illinois The Fell Co. 

Grand Haven, Michigan Big Store 

Grand Rapids, Michigan . .. Steketee's 

Grand Rapids. Michigan . . . .. Wurzburg's 

Green Bay, Wisconsin . , White Store 
Greenville. Ohio Foutman’s 

Highland Park. Illinois The Fell Co. 

Hubbard Woods. Illinois Gentlemen Jr. 

Indianapolis, Indiana .. . .... .L, Strauss & Co. 

Jackson, Michigan Furman's 

Jackson, Michigan . . Oppenheim’s 

Kalamazoo. Michigan . .. Gilmore Bros. 

Lafayette. Indiana Loeb’s 

LaGrange, Illinois Lowry’s 

Lansing, Michigan . Arbsugh's 

Madison, Wisconsin . The Hub 

Mansfield. Ohio . . Fashion Lane 

Melrose Park, Illinois . . Ross Hyman Store 

Milwaukee. Wisconsin . . . Ed Schuster Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Maurice L. Rothschild 
Moline, Illinois Mosenfelder’s 

Muskegon, Michigan ., Square Clothing Co. 

Niles. Michigan Paul's Toggery 

Peoria. Illinois Schradzki Co- 

Plymouth, Michigan Davis & Lent 

Richmond, Indiana Knollenberg Co. 

Rockford. Illinois. ... ... Stuckey’s 

Rock Island. Illinois. .Mosenfelder’s 

Rolling Meadows, Illinois Crawford Dept. Store 
St. Joseph. Michigan ,. .. Blake’s 

St. Paul, Minnesota . Field-Schlick 

South Bend. Indiana Max Adler Co. 

Springfield. Illinois Myers Bros. 

Springfield. Ohio . . Vogue Shop 

Sterling, Illinois Sullivan's 

Toledo, Ohio B. R. Baker Co. 

Traverse City, Michigan .Hamilton Clothing Co. 

Warren. Ohio Printz Co. 

Warsaw, Indiana. Hull House 

Waukegan, Illinois Chuck Hines' 

Winnetka. Illinois The Fell Co. 

Youngstown, Ohio Hartzell's 

Zanesville, Ohio Starr's 

OR WRITE TO 

KALAMAZOO PANT CO. 

BOX 2227 KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





From golfing or swim- 
ming to dancing or riding, 
from tennis to the gentler 
pleasures of life, you’ll 
have a fine time at 
The Homestead. 


homMtead 


Senators ,oMhmcd 

“Washington knew that it would never 
have a decent team as long as Calvin 
Griffith was around.” says Morrie Siegel 
of the Sews, “and the fans 

were ready to support anybody else.” 

Washington sportswriters occasionally 
warn the local citizens to support the 
learn if they want to keep a franchise in 



PETE QUESAOA IS THE MAN UP FRONT 


Washington, but no one pays them any 
mind- Congressmen threaten an investi- 
gation of baseball whenever the franchise 
appears in danger. 

Through Manager Mickey Vernon the 
team enjoys popularity by association. 
Washington fans still remember his easy 
grace at first base and his batting cham- 
pionships in the horrid years before there 
even was a Harmon Killebrew to cheer. 

Serenity, at least on the surface, char- 
acterizes the soft-spoken Vernon. “Only 
player I ever saw to compare with him 
in that quality is Yogi Berra," says Bob 
Addie. At 43. Vernon looks slim enough 
and young enough to play. He is also 
modest — a novel quality in Washington. 
“When I make a move and it works. 
I’m a good manager,” he says. The play- 
ers say, “Vernon still knows what it is 
like to be a player.” They find him tough 
but like him because he saves his scold- 
ings for the privacy of the office. 

In the field the Senators owe their 
mild success to a delicate selection of the 
limited skills available under the expan- 


M6 


sion plan. General Manager Ed Doherty, 
president of the American Association 
for seven years and a veteran of baseball 
front-office management for 20 years. 
Mickey Vernon with 22 years as a player, 
and Hal Keller, farm manager, concen- 
trate on pitching rather than hitting. 
Griffith Stadium is not a hitter’s park, 
with the left-field line 388 feet and right 
field 320 with a 31-foot wall. The new 



MICKEY VERNON IS MODEST MANAGER 


D.C. Stadium, home for the Senators 
in 1962, offers no substantial betterment 
forhitters. “I agree with Connie Mack - 
pitching is TS'.'c to 80% of the game," 
says Vernon, a handsome opinion for 
a onetime first baseman. 

The new Senators’ lop pick was Dick 
Donovan from' the Chicago White Sox, 
now 33 years old but still a starter on 
any team in the majors. For the Sena- 
tors. Donovan is the top winner (eight 
games). His earned run average is close 
to the best in the American League. 

Another helpful pitching recruit is 
Joe McClain. After six years in the 
minors, the 28-year-old McClain was 
ready to quit baseball if he did not make 
a major league team. Doherty remem- 
bered McClain’s statistics at Charles- 
ton. 33 walks in 223 innings and a bet- 
ter-than-average assortment of pitches. 
Ed Hobaugh from the Chicago Sox 
and Bennie Daniels, picked up in a trade 
with the Pirates, also are starting pitch- 
ers. Marty Kutyna, a castoff from the 
Kansas City club, is a starter at times. 
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“For me the hardest part of managing 
is handling the pitchers,’" says Vernon. 
With his limited bullpen resources this 
aspect of Vernon’s management is criti- 
cal. and thus far he has handled the 
problem deftly. 

Flandling the outfielders has also been 
a touchy problem because no one of 
them combines both good fielding and 
crisp hitting. Gene Woodling, for ex- 
ample, began the season in left field but 
after turning a few fly balls into doubles 
he was given an easier assignment in 
right. Marty Keough started out strong 
in spring training, then slumped when 
the season opened. Fie was benched un- 
til Center Fielder Willie Tasby declined 
to play one night because of a lightning 
storm. By getting several hits that night, 
Keough was able to get back into the 
lineup — temporarily. 

In left field now is Charlie Minton, 
whose lively hitting makes up for his 
defensive shortcomings. The right-field 
job, which Woodling held fora lime, has 
been given to Jim King. 

There has been experimenting at first 
base, too. Dale Long began the year 
there. Fie didn't last. A big newcomer 
named Bud Zipfcl was brought up from 
the minors and given the job. 

The shifting of the infielders has been 
almost as effective as it has been con- 
stant. Chuck Cottier, obtained in a trade 
with Detroit, and Bob Johnson, called 
up from Rochester, have strengthened 
the infield. Cottier, an exceptional field- 
er. has taken over at second base, and 
Johnson has succeeded W'here others 
have failed at shortstop. Danny O'Con- 
neU is now at third. 

Gene Green, an outfielder and reluc- 
tant catcher with the Cardinals years 
ago, is now. at the age of .38, a more en- 
thusiastic pupil of catching under Cioach 
Roliic FIcmsIcy. His strength, though, is 
at the plate, not behind it. 

The enthusiasm of the fans permits 
them to make allowances for Senatorial 
lapses. When Center Fielder Tasby re- 
cently paused long enough to triangulate 
the course of a lly bail, thereby giving 
the hitter a triple. Willie W'as not booed: 
later, when he fanned twice in a row 
with men on base, the Senator fans 
showed almost inhuman restraint. Their 
boisterous displeasure is reserved only 
for the Minnesota Twins, regarded as 
deserters now and most satisfactorily 
defeated six out of seven games at Grif- 
fith Stadium. 

The one really new personality con- 
nected with the new Washington team 

funliiHifil 
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Glamorous as 

mex/coc/fy 



THE ONLY 
AFTERNOON 


JET 

CHICAGO TO 
MEXICO CITY 


GO ROLDEN AZTEC on magnificent Rolls Royce 
Comets nonstop to Mexico City, so quiet they 
never need “silencers,” so powerful you cruise 
serenely way above the weather. First Class 
and Tourist . . . cuisine, wines and service are 
“siVinprc adclantc” (always ahead), mexicana 
flies to 25 cities south of the border. 


$104^0 

* ^ NO TAX 

Convenient ofteri Don depoflofes 
from Chicoao. Pay Later Plan, 
only 10®/« down. 


MEXICANA 


PA.CV A.C^ER.EGA.M' affiliate 


A 


R L I N E S 


200 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE.. CHICAGO 4 • HA 7-2885 



GOLF IS ^ 
KING AT 

QuUlliU& 


WRITE FOR COLOR FOLDER 

Dick & Glodyi Woteri, Proprietors 

V J 


It is 


Imported . 

when 

BEER you 

1 drink 




fiofbrdu 

Unchanged for over 300 years 

Original Beer Imp. Si Dist.Co Inc., New York i 6, N. Y. 
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THE 

QUIET 

VERMOUTH 

A good vermouth 
should mind its own 
business and Cora 
adds just the right 
note of discretion to 
your manhattans or 
martinis. Try a touch! 


• Sweet or Dry 
& Co.. New Yorh 




SOAVE • VALPOLICELLA 
BARDOLINO • CHIARETTO 


Schieffelin & Co., N. Y. 

Still available, the Russell Hoban paintings 

(IRKAT 


SI 

MOM K NTS 

Carol Heiss • Ted Williams ■ Johnny Unitas ■ 
Arnold Palmer ■ Floyd Patterson ■ Rater Johnson 

reoroduced in Full color on a panel measuring over 3 feet long 


Send your name and address, along with $2 for each 
complete set (six paintings), to SPORTS lUUSTRATlO, 
540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 



Senators continued 

is the organization president. General 
EKvood (Pete) Quesadii. Known to all 
connected with the team simply as the 
general, Pete Quesada grew up near 
Griffith Stadium (in 1912, at age 8, he 
helped turn in the fire alarm when the 
old stadium burned down). Quesada en- 
listed in the Army Air Force in 1924 and 
rose to lieutenant general, picking up 
an impressive war record and the repu- 
tation of a hard but fair man. 

As the first head of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency. Quesada incurred the dis- 
pleasure of almost every interested par- 
ty. ■‘A whited sepulcher,’' cried one 
opponent. “I am not bothered by the 
vociferous pressures of private interests, 
so long as I am concerned with the pub- 
lic interest,” Quesada says to critics in 
the starchy rhetoric he uses both for for- 
mal statements and casual conversation. 

Millions for defense, offense 

A lifelong unabashed fan, Quesada 
organized the syndicate that was selected 
over two other entries to replace Calvin 
Griffith's team. So far the group is com- 
mitted to an investment of S4Vi million; 
the board of directors reads like a di- 
rectory of elite Washington, with a large 
segment of support connected with the 
influential VVashiiigion Post, Agnes 
Meyer and Mrs. Philip Graham both 
being stockholders, and John Sweeter- 
man, Post vice-president and Mrs. Gra- 
ham sitting on the team’s board. 

Unlike Calvin Griffith, the general has 
no fondness for the status quo. “Base- 
ball needs stimulants and I'm against 
anything that's static. That doesn’t mean 
scoreboards with dynamite in them. I 
don’t believe in any practice that could 
be construed as humiliating the visiting 
team, I am against the bonus system. It 
is harmful, ridiculous, a reflection on 
our intelligence and should be stopped 
forthwith. 

“I favor intcrieague play. It would be 
a shot in the arm for baseball. I find 
it difficult to understand the failure to 
seize such opportunities to stimulate the 
game. It is unfortunate that some people 
in baseball arc extremely conservative.” 

In his office is a framed certificate at- 
testing that “The Senators Inc." hold 
membership in the American League of 
Professional Baseball Clubs. The office 
also displays several models of jet air- 
craft, the David Schilling Award for 
Distinguished Service for Flight, and a 
trophy awarded to the general as Sales- 


man of the Year I960 by the Sales Exec- 
utive Club of Washington. Quesada’s 
aim now is to live up to that aw'ard by 
selling the Senators as an attraction in 
the District of Columbia and beyond. 

Next year the Senators move to the 
new D.C. Stadium, a concrete bowl that 
will offer 43,500 seats, all providing com- 
plete visibility, and 12.500 parking 
spaces. Griffith Stadium has 27,500 seats 
but third base is invisible even from 
.some of the boxes. It has almost no 
parking space and seems to have been 
designed to keep spectators away. 

With Middlesboro in the Appalachian 
League and Pensacola in the Alabama- 
Florida League, the Senators control 
two Class-D teams. By next season they 
hope to pick up a Triplc-A team. Several 
bonus players have been signed in spite 
of the general’s feelings on this source. 

The general expresses no public dis- 
satisfaction with the record of the team. 
“On the whole we’ve given the fans more 
than they had a right to expect. Brink- 
manship, winning games by one run as 
we’ve done in 12 out of 17 one-run 
games at home, has been exciting. Both 
the press and the fans have been w'on- 
derful.” Privately, he is somewhat less 
forgiving. He sometimes sounds down- 
right sore. 

In his office at Griffith Stadium every 
morning at 9, the general usually stays 
to sec a game unless he has other busi- 
ness (he is also on the board of directors 
of American Airlines and the D.C. Tran- 
sit Co.). He smiles easily, but nobody 
would regard him as soft. 

The major fear of some Washing- 
tonians is that the general might at- 
tempt to substitute his own baseball 
enthusiasm for the knowledge and ex- 
perience of baseball men such as Do- 
herty and Vernon. Whatever his internal 
role with the Senators, it is a fair guess 
that, with his connections in the Gov- 
ernment. the genera! will make himself 
heard in the councils of the American 
League. 

The current team is not a particularly 
young one, and obviously has limited 
skills. “Wc engage in wishful thinking, 
of course,” says the general, “but my 
practical sense tells me we won’t finish 
in the first division this year.” While 
seventh heaven appears the possible 
condition for the Senators this year it 
is not a state intended for life on the 
baseball earth. A first-division finish in 
the next year or two is called for; even 
an orphan can expect a spanking once 
he has been adopted. eno 
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THE NEW KODAK MOTORMATIC 35 CAMERA 


Winds the film for you! Sets the exposure, tool 


Aim—shoot! Aim— shoot! Aim—shoot! 

You no longer need to wind the 
film after es'ery shot, or to set the lens 
opening. The new Kodak Motor- 
malic 35 Camera docs both for you — 
automatically! It keeps good pictures 
from getting away. 

Automatic film advance 

You aim, shoot, and — zip ! — the film 
advances by itself, quick as a wink. 
^ou don't even have to move the 
camera from your eye. 

^'ou can click off sequence shots 


that tell a whole story. Or capture 
that perfect moment that often comes 
ju.st ajlrr you press the button. 

Automatic exposure control 

As you shoot, the electric eye adjusts 
the lens opening automatically for 
correct exposure. 

Your subject can move freely from 
bright sunlight to shade and back 
again. You never have to stop the 
action to figure cxpo.surc settings. 
And an automatic signal in the view- 
finder tells you your focus setting — 


for “close,'’ “group,” or “scene.” 

Automatic flash settings 
Flash shots arc easier, too. You simply 
set a “guide number.” Then focus — 
and the lens opening automatically 
sets for correct exposure ! 

This is the most automatic of the 
automatics. Has fast shutter to 1/250 
second, fast //2.8 lens, manual ex- 
posure control, too, The price? I..ess 
than SI 10. See your dealer for exact 
retail price. Many dealers offer terms 
as low as 10% down. 


Pikts subject to change without notice. 



Another electric-eye “35”! 
Kodak .Automatic 35 Camera 
reads the light, sets the lens by 
itself for correct exposures . . . 
less than $50. 



Retina precision, new ease! 

Kodak Retina .Automatic III 
Camera has fully autoinaiic ex- 
posure control, coupled range- 
finder . . . less than $130. 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N, Y. 





Nothing matches this rich, luxurious taste 



America’s Best Premium Bourbon 


